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ree from harmful distortion 


YWSHE crankshaft in a Waukesha engine is extra rigid. Over- 
> strong...3% inches in diameter...it is so large that it is 
free from deflection: That’s why its bearings are not sub- 
jected to the excessive wear that shortens the life and lowers the 
efficiency of engines that use smaller and lighter shafts. 





The critical speed of Waukesha’s crankshaft is well above its 
operating speed. And when this huge thick-cheeked, special 
alloy, heat treated crankshaft...with its big diameter journals 
and unusually long center bearing ...is mounted in the Waukesha 
extra rigid “‘girder’’ type crankcase, unusually smooth performance 
and lack of critical vibration is an accomplished fact. Write for 
Bulletin No. 691. Automotive Equipment Division, Waukesha 
Motor Company, Waukesha, Wisconsin. Offices: New York, 
8 West 40th Street; San Francisco, 7 Front Street. 
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Always in Demand 





DUSTLESS AIR TO THE MOTOR 





— — because it assures 


“new car performance” 


HE United Air Cleaner prevents dust 

and dirt from reaching the motor to make 
the oil abrasive. Thus friction is minimized— 
and a world of possible engine trouble avoided. 
The United Air Cleaner removes the worry 
and expense caused by scored pistons and cylin- 
ders, clogged valves and excessive carbon de- 
posits. It requires no attention whatever. 


Entirely automatic in its protection, it has no 
pads to clean, no screens to clog, and assures 
absolute unfailing protection to the motor. 
Maximum power and prolonged “new car per- 
formance” are the inevitable results—results 
so gratifying that salesmen find a decided ad- 
vantage in their selling by pointing out the 
fact that the United Air Cleaner is standard 
equipment on the car they sell. Just ask any 
Lincoln, Dodge, Chrysler or Franklin sales- 
man! 


Full information on just how “new 
car performance” is prolonged by the 
United Air Cleaner will be gladly fur- 
nished on request. 





ABSOLUTELY NO PADS TO CLEAN 


‘Unreev Al R(¢ LEANER 





UNITED AIR CLEANER CO. 


9702 Cottage Grove Ave. Chicago 
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Six-Wheel Truck Symposium Stimulates 
S.A. E. Zransportation Meeting 


Annual session at Toronto closed with 300 delegates still at odds 
on many matters of design. Discussion of tire usage 
and mileage shows trend toward balloons. 


By Georce T. Hook 


Editor, Commercial Car Journal and Operation & Maintenance. 


HE annual transportation meeting of the Society 
of Automotive Engineers came to a close in the 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto, last week, with auto- 
motive engineers still at odds on many matters of de- 
sign but with a very good idea of what is happening 
in the truck and bus industry, and what may be expected 
to happen in the future. It was no more than one could 
expect. But as expectations go this one fell short of 
the attendance expectation. More than 300 persons 
registered, and attendance was extremely good at all 
sessions, indicating that the program was an attraction 
of vital interest to the industry. 

Prepared papers and extemporaneous discussions ran 
the gamut of matters in which truck and bus technicians 
have a bread-and-butter interest. A goodly number of 
the papers earned the criticism of feeding listeners with 
a rather heavy fare of historical technical data, but the 
discussions that were inspired were ample evidence that 
no one was afflicted with mental indigestion. 

The six-wheel symposium proved, for the time being, 
to be the most po- 
tent stimulant 
within the borders 
of Ontario Prov- 
ince. Four papers 
on the subject were 
presented. <A. M. 
W olf, automotive 
consulting engi- 
neer, of Newark, 
N. J., classified and 
described rigid six- 
wheel vehicles and 
semi-trailer combi- 
nations as to load 
distribution, appli- 
cation of power, 
arrangement of 
spring suspension 
and of tires. He 


r 








load. 


History Repeats 


HE firm conviction that six-wheeled 
trucks of both rigid and semi-trailer 
types are finding new fields of operation was 
expressed by A. M. Wolf, consulting en- 
gineer, at the Transportation Meeting of 
the S.A.E. in Toronto. 
simply rewriting railroad history in terms 
of rubber and air on roads instead of steel 
wheels on steel rails, he stated. As rail- 
equipment weights increased, the number 
of wheels was increased to distribute the 


expressed a firm conviction that six-wheel vehicles of 
both types—rigid six, and semi-trailer combinations— 
will find increasingly new fields of operation, declaring 
that we are simply rewriting railroad history in terms 
of rubber and air on roads, instead of steel wheels on 
steel rails. As rail-equipment weights increased, the 
number of wheels was increased to distribute the load. 

L. R. Buckendale, executive engineer of the Timken- 

Detroit Axle Co., dealt in his paper with the essentials 
of four-wheel drives for six-wheel chassis. 

“Four-wheel rear drive for a six-wheel vehicle pre- 

sents, from the axle builder’s viewpoint, many interest- 
ing problems,” he stated. ‘When the vehicle is driven 
by two rear axles the axle design is intimately related 
to the chassis construction. The axle builder is vitally 
concerned in the type of spring mounting, the method 
of taking the torque, and the distribution of the load. 
The following factors must positively be taken into 
account: 

“1. Distribution of load.—The load must be equally 
distributed between 
all four of the rear 
driving wheels for 

4 a rather large dif- 
ference in elevation 
of the road surface 
upon which the 
various wheels rest. 
Practice has shown 
that the _ vehicle 
must be designed 
to accommodate at 
least a 10-in. dif- 
ference in the lev- 
els of its wheels. 

“2. Flexibility.— 

The two rear axles 
must be controlled 
in such a way that 
they can move 
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without introducing binding action 
or severe bearing loads in the axles 
and control mechanism. 


freely as the ground surfaces dictate Ee 


Extreme 
care must be exercised to prevent 
high local stresses being set up by 
this flexure. 

“3. Propeller-shaft universal-joint | 
angles.—No universal joint should be 
required to operate at an angle that 
will set up high operating stresses 
and loads. 

“4. Torsional flexibility. — The 
means provided to prevent the axles 
from rotating when they are sub- 
jected to the drive should be of a 
resilient nature. Experience has 
demonstrated that this is necessary 
to assure equal distribution of sud- 
den torque loads and severe torque 
reactions. 

“5. Load distribution on the frame. ° 
—lIt is desirable to keep the reaction 
load distributed on the frame of the 
vehicle as widely as possible. 

“6. Stability and  alignment.— 
The design should have inherent 
stability and provide the maximum resistance to side- 
sway and lurching. The two driving wheels must track. 

“7, Adaptability to four-wheel-chassis design.—A re- 
quirement often arises to alter a conventional four-wheel 
vehicle to a four-wheel-driven six-wheeler with a mini- 
mum of changes from the design in production. If the 
four-wheel driving unit for the six-wheeler is designed 
so that it can be put under the existing model with no 
change in spring mounting, type of radius rods, and so 
un, it can readily be appreciated that many advantages 
will accrue to the manufacturer.” 


Intermediate Differential 


Mr. Buckendale, as did Mr. Wolf before him, raised 
the question of intermediate differential desirability. 
Pierre Schon, sales engineer of General Motors Truck 
Co., endeavored to precipitate an interesting discussion 
by asking “Why do some manufacturers think a third 
differential is necessary and others do not?” He thought 
a thorough airing of the question might be helpful to 
manufacturers contemplating construction of six-wheel- 
ers. 

E. W. Templin, who in a paper on six-wheel develop- 
ment history had recited his experiences in designing 
the Goodyear six-wheeler and later work with the Six- 
Wheel Co., said he had had satisfactory experience with 
well-designed axles without an intermediate differential. 
He said the use of a conventional type of differential 
was out of the question, and inclined to the belief that 
judgment must depend solely upon operating costs. 
Does it, in other words, cost more to run with or without 
one? His conclusion was that it is more practical without. 

Mr. Buckendale said tire mileages on six-wheelers 
having no third differential have been very high, 
and that at present the entire matter is so de- 
batable that only experience will prove whether 
such a differential is necessary. 


— 








S.A.E. TRANSPORTATION MEETING 


F. C. Horner, General Mo- 
tors Corp., who delivered a 
paper on motor coach serv- 
ice at the S.A.E. transpor 
tation meeting 
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With Mack on one side of the dif-. 
ferential wailing wall a convert to 
the intermediate cult, and other truck 
manufacturers numbered among the 
unbelievers, it is logical to assume 
that because there is division there 
is much thought, and the future 
ought to develop valuable informa- 
tion born of experience. 

Tires on six-wheel vehicles were 
given fairly exhaustive treatment by 
G. M. Sprowls, highway transporta- 
tion department manager, Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., but the bad-penny 
regularity with which tires turned 
up in the discussions was proof that 
in the field of transportation the tire 
is an inexhaustible subject. 

Mr. Sprowls compared the tire per- 
formance of four-wheel and six-wheel 
vehicles and concluded that six- 
wheelers should give as good tire 
mileage as four-wheelers and that 
certain design changes can be made 
to improve the performance. He 
declared a _ six-wheeler could be 
designed with reversed wheels. 
avoid the difficulty presented by the pres- 
ent design, in which the tire and rim surround the 
brake-drum. Separation of rim and brake-drum is 
highly desirable, he said, and reversal of the wheel would 
vastly improve the ventilation and greatly reduce the 
temperature of the tire and tube. He presented the 
results of thermocouple tests to show the benefits to be 
derived from offsetting wheels from the brake-drum. 

“A very marked trend toward the use of balloon tires 
for both motor coach and motor truck service is evident,” 
said Mr. Sprowls. “This is due as much to generally 
satisfactory results as to the improved riding qualities 
of the balloon tire. Balloon tires show to special advan- 
tage on long, hot runs and over rough roads. 

“Very few dual-wheel chassis on the market can use 
balloon tires larger than 9.75-in. size without exceeding 
an overall width of 96 in., which is now the legal limit 
in most states. I have been told that further reduction 
of the frame width would seriously reduce the stability. 
A six-wheeler or other single-tire chassis has the advan- 
tage in this respect, because of the greater space avail- 
able for large tires.” 

In the discussion period A. J. Brosseau, of Mack, 
with the keen manufacturer’s eye to the future, asked 
if we can hope for manufacturers of tires to build tires 
to carry greater loads greater distances. 

J. W. Shields, sales engineer of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., opined that it is not unlikely such a hope 
can be realized, but he made the astute observation 
that everything would depend upon what operators will 
be satisfied with for distance. 

At this point it was brought out that Goodyear is 
making for Mack a tire of 13%-in. cross-section 
with a rated capacity of 7700 lb. This was revela- 
tion No. 2, the initial revelation having been made 
by Frank Fageol at the opening session of the 

meeting when he said that experiments 
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were being conducted with so-called 
“doughnut” tires of 14-in. cross-sec- 
tion on 6-in. hubs. Mr. Fageol ex- 
pressed the hope that the experi- 
ments would prove successful because 
such doughnut tires would make it 
possible almost to eliminate wheel- 
housings in motor coaches, to obtain 
a lower coach, and to add to the al- 
ways important reserve capacity. 

“It is very interesting to note 
there is a definite desire expressed 
throughout the metropolitan cities to 
abandon double-deck operations,” 
said Mr. Fageol in his paper on 
trends of motor coach design. “This 
decision arrived with the advent of 
the so-called 40-passenger type of 
urban motor coach at a weight com- 
mensurate with the 29-passenger. 

“Why this move has been made is 
well expressed by a letter written by 
the operating manager of one of the 
three largest users of double-deck 
equipment. He wrote another repre- 
sentative manager that their de- 
cision to cut down and eliminate double-decks was 
due to the fact that their analysis showed a single- 
deck, 40-passenger coach earned about 8 per cent more 
than the double-deck and that this increase was caused 
by the 40-passenger job’s ability during peak hours to 
accommodate 25 per cent more passengers than the 
double-deck, and that the operation cost of the 40-pas- 
senger single coach was 12 per cent less than the double- 
deck type formerly used.” 

Mr. Fageol said he saw no reason why either trucks, 
delivery wagons or motor coaches should in any way 
resemble the design of a private automobile. It was 
his belief that the future bus, truck and delivery wagon 
would be designed more and more “upon the analysis 
of the transportation job involved.” 

“In the door-to-door delivery truck field, which we 
recently have been investigating,” he added, “we find 
the same habit has continued to exist: that of trying 
to adapt the private car scheme and dual arrangement 
of separate body and chassis instead of searching for 
an integral design.” 

While the 40-passenger coach is a brilliant sun on 
the bus horizon, Mr. Fageol was not at all sure that it 
represented the maximum size that would be needed 
for the future. He believed, however, that the present 
size probably would not be increased because it repre- 
sented about all “one man could conveniently operate 
and collect fares upon, while adhering to his schedule 
acceptable to the riding public.” Regarding Diesel en- 
gines for bus service, he declared that personally he felt 
it would take at least five years for any real progress 
to be made. 

Operators’ views on motor coach design were sum- 
marized by Dwight E. Austin, vice-president and 
chief engineer of the Pickwick Nite Coach Corp., 
Ltd. Among the requirements he cited were: 
Chassis and body should be built into a single 
mechanical unit, thus saving weight and 
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B. B. Bachman, chief engi- 

neer, Autocar Co., who dis- 

cussed truck construction at 
the Toronto meeting 
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increasing the structural strength; 
better braking systems, with larger 
frictional areas and better air circu- 
lation to reduce frictional heat; en- 
gines of at least 150 hp. in the larger 
motor coaches; spring suspension 
should be improved; all chassis and 
mechanical parts should be made 
lighter and stronger than at present 
by the use of suitable alloys; the floor 
should be proof against the entrance 
of gas and dust. In the matter of 
brakes, he explained, Pickwick is ex- 
perimenting with a double brake 
drum having an air chamber cast 
integral with it. 

The subject of brakes was given 
thorough-enough ventilation in the 
Thursday afternoon session, and 
strangely enough there was an ab- 
sence of friction in regard to the 
relative value of the several types 
of brakes and brake linings. This 
was because there reigned a mag- 
nanimous attitude on the part of 
those present to grant that each de- 
sign has its own advantages. 

G. B. Ingersoll, chief engineer of the Federal Motor 
Truck Co., reviewed braking systems now in use and 
then on the basis of his experience declared that brakes 
of four-wheel motor trucks in the near future would 
comprise and be developed along the following lines. 





Review of Brake Systems 


Five-brake system comprising four-wheel brakes with 
a separate propeller shaft brake for emergency purposes. 

Wheel brakes: 1. Internal, fully inclosed. 

2. Operation actuated by “Power Flow” means. 


3. One hundred per cent equalization, to extend to brake 
lining and drum contact point. 


4. One point control for simultaneous adjustment at all 
wheels. 


5. Safety device to insure brakes on two wheels at all 
times. 

6. Equal pressures and lining contact throughout prac- 
tically 360 deg. in the brake. 

7. In-built brake operating means, such as servo action, 
making operationg permissible by ordinary pedal pressures 
for vehicles up to and including maximum gross loads of 
approximately 12,000 lb. 

8. Auxiliary operating means actuated by motor or other 
units of the car for brake operation on vehicles of maxi- 
mum gross loads of exceeding 12,000 Ib. 

9. Brake operation means to permit ready and flexible 
attachment to trailer vehicles. 


10. Drum of heavy section of non-scoring cast material 
good for 200,000 miles of service. 


11. Wheels of sufficient size to provide substantial air gap. 
between drum and wheel parts. 


12. Means for increasing, rather than decreasing, flow of 
air between drum and wheel. 


13. Easy detached lining or lining and shoe assembly. 


Emergency brakes: 1. Internal, full inclosed. 
2. Equal pressures and lining contact for ap- 


(Turn to page 762, please) 
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EF. B. Stearns Develops Two-Cycle 
of the Solid /yyection Type 


Powerplant, under test since last April, is out of experimental 
stage. Inits present form, it can be used for railcars and 
motor boats. May prove of value in air transport. 


TWO-CYCLE, six-cylinder Diesel engine with 
A overhead-camshaft and pressure-scavenging solid- 

injection is the outcome of development work in 
which Frank Ballou Stearns, formerly president of the 
F. B. Stearns Co. of Cleveland, has been engaged for 
the past 10 years. For this development work Mr. 
Stearns had an experimental laboratory built near his 
home, which he had fully equipped for carrying out 
tests. The latest model built was completed on April 8 
last and has been under test ever since. 

Demonstrations have been made to representatives of 
the Navy and to engineers of some of the leading com- 
panies in this country, as well as to foreign engineers. 
Although the engine, which develops more than 200 hp. 
at 1000 r.p.m., was not designed with any specific appli- 
cation in view, in its present state it should be readily 
adaptable to motor boat and railcar use, and with modi- 
fications it, or at least the principles of design involved, 
should prove equally valuable in other fields, including 
that of air transportation. 

As will be noted from the accompanying line draw- 
ings, the engine has two banks of three cylinders each, 
located at an angle of 60 deg. to each other, with a 
gear-driven shaft (shown at the lower right of the trans- 
verse section) counter- 
weighted in such a 


comparatively high speeds of engine operation. 

The dual valves in the head are both for air intake. 
Air is supplied by a Roots blower mounted on the for- 
ward end of the crankshaft and running at crankshaft 
speed for minimum power consumption. Air from the 
blower is carried through dual manifolding to both sides 
of the cylinder head. Exhaust is through ports in the 
cylinder walls which are uncovered by the piston when 
approaching the lower end of the stroke, and dual mani- 
folding is used for the exhaust also, there being a port 
in the cylinder wall on the inside of the V as well as 
on the outside. The exhaust manifolds are water-jack- 
eted in order to reduce the back pressure. The ports 
are uncovered at 150 deg. of crank motion beyond the 
top dead center, and the inlet valves are opened at 158 
deg. beyond top center, air being blown through the 
cylinder during the remainder of the exhaust period 
in order to scavenge it. 

Fuel injection is accomplished with quite simple 
means. A piston-type pump forces the fuel oil under a 
pressure of about 1000 lb. p. sq. in. through copper 
tubes to the fuel injection nozzles, which are individual 
for each cylinder. The nozzles are of the needle-valve 
type and so designed that the only pressure which has 





manner as to balance 





out the primary inertia 
forces. Although no 
attempt has been made 
to balance out the sec- 
ondary forces, the en- 
gine is remarkably | 
smooth in operation at | 
all speeds, for a Diesel. 

It will be noted that 
the piston heads are in 
the form of truncated 
cones, dished out in the 
middle. This, in effect, 
provides a chamber of 
the offset type with a 
low clearance space at 
the outer circumfer- 
ence. The resulting 
turbulence and the com- 
pactness of the air 
charge at the beginning 
of the power stroke un- 
doubtedly help to accel- 
erate the combustion, 
thus making possible 











Longitudinal section drawing of the Stearns solid-injection Diesel engine 






































Overhead Camshaft 
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By Athel F. Denham 


to be balanced by springs is the upward thrust of the 
fuel on a surface equivalent to the diameter of the 
needle. Fuel injection into the cylinder itself is through 
two drilled holes, .080 in. in diameter, in the nozzle tip. 

The fuel nozzles are operated from the same camshaft 
which actuates the inlet valves. This camshaft is de- 
signed so that it can be moved lengthwise by means of 
a lever at the rear end of the cylinder head. Valve 
lifter cams are of normal design, except that they are 
made wider than usual to permit of this endwise motion 
of the camshaft, the latter being of telescope construc- 
tion at the driven end, with internal-external splines to 
permit of the use of bevel gearing for driving the shaft. 
As will be noted from the longitudinal section, bevel 
cams operate the fuel injection nozzles, so that longi- 
tudinal motion of the shaft increases the length of open- 
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Diesel Engine 





Three-quarter view of the Stearns six-cylinder 





Diesel engine 




















Transverse section of the Stearns Diesel engine 














with a fine adjustment in the form of an eccentric 
mounting of its rocker arm pin. This eccentric 
mounting enables changing the leverage and thereby 
the opening time. It is operated through a worm 
gear arrangement, which is individual for each cyl- 
inder, the worm-gear shaft being carried out to the 
side of the cylinder head, so that adjustment is 
possible without removing the cover plates. 

In the test engine there are thermo-couples in 
the exhaust manifold opposite the respective ports, 
by means of which the equality or inequality of dis- 
tribution is checked. Drains are provided in the 
cylinder heads, through which any fuel leaking from 
the injection nozzles may return to the fuel tank. 
The engine is completely pressure-lubricated, points 
to which oil is supplied under pressure including 
all rocker arms, gears, etc. Lubricating oil is car- 
ried from the crankpin bearing to the piston pin 





through tubing. The piston pin, which is locked 
in the rod, is hollow, and therefore acts as an oil 
reservoir for lubrication of the pin bearings in the 
piston bushings. The interesting piston pin con- 
struction should also be noted in the longitudinal 
section. Connecting rod, pin bushing and piston 
pin boss are stepped so that the maximum bearing 








ing of the nozzles and thereby the amount of fuel in- 
jected. Injection is accomplished at constant pressure. 
This total lengthwise movement of the camshaft is only 
1% in. with a 60-deg. movement of the control lever. In 
addition to this fuel supply control there is a secondary 
control lever, which is shown in the transverse section. 
This regulates the oil pressure in the distributing mani- 
fold by opening or closing a by-pass valve and therefore 
acts as an economizer. 

In addition to the normal type of tappet adjustment 
by nut and lock-nut, the fuel injection nozzle is provided 


area is available in those directions in which the 

thrust is greatest. The pistons themselves are of 
aluminum alloy, with a solid skirt, and are fitted with 
0.020 in. clearance. Connecting rods are of steel. 

The counterweighted crankshaft is supported in four 
main bearings, and its main drive gear at the front end 
operates the accessories driveshaft as well as the cam- 
shaft, through gear trains comprising alternate metallic 
and non-metallic gears. 

With a bore of 6 and a stroke of 8 in. the engine 
has a piston displacement of 1357 cu. in. Its valves have 
a clear opening of 234 in. diameter and a lift of % in. 
The connecting rods are 19 in. long between centers. 





750 STEARNS DIESEL ENGINE 


At 1000 r.p.m. the engine develops a maximum cylinder 
pressure of about 730 lb. p. sq. in., as shown by tests. 
At full throttle, injection of fuel begins at 9 deg. before 
dead center. According to Mr. Stearns, preliminary 
fuel economy tests have shown the specific fuel con- 
sumption to be well below 0.5 Ib. p. hp.-hr., but exact 
figures are not yet available. 

Starting of the engine is accomplished by means of 
auxiliary valves in the three cylinders in one bank, 
compressed air being used for the purpose. The lever 
for operating these valves may be seen to the left of the 
center in the longitudinal section. 


Mack BC Truck Has 100 HP. Engine 


NEW model six-cylinder fast truck, designed to 

carry loads of 214 tons and to keep up with ordi- 
nary passenger car traffic on country roads, as well as 
city streets, is the latest offering of Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Although the new truck is offered with either dual- 
reduction gear or chain drive, as is the case with the 
Mack AB, and its carrying capacity is within the range 
of other Mack models, the BC truck, as it is designated, 
does not replace any present Mack model. Designed to 
operate at high speed, it is powered with a 4 by 5% in. 
engine, developing 100 hp. at 2400 r.p.m., a compara- 
tively fast rear axle ratio of 6.69 to 1 and four-wheel 
internal brakes, operated mechanically with vacuum 
booster. : 

Combined fan and water pump, mounted on front of 
the cylinder block, crankcase ventilation and throttle- 
controlled exhaust heat about the vertical section of the 
intake pipe and a high-pressure oiling system are but a 
few of the interesting features of the new engine. 

With a displacement of 414.4 cu. in., the engine devel- 
ops maximum torque of 276 lb. ft., at 1400 r.p.m. Power 
output is 95 hp. at 2000 r.p.m. and 100 at 2400 r.p.m. 
Compression ratio is 4.8 to 1. Cylinders are cast in 
block with a separate single head. Pistons are light- 
weight cast-iron type, 5 in. long. Piston pin bosses are 
diamond-bored. Pins, which are full-floating, are 11% 
in. diameter and 3% in. long. 

Connecting rods are tubular, machined all over, and 
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From the extreme sturdiness of the design, it may 
be judged that little effort has been made in the direc- 
tion of weight reduction so far. The engine to which 
this description applies weighs approximately 3900 lb. 
or less than 20 lb. p. hp., which is not a high figure 
when conventional Diesel engine practice is being con- 
sidered. 

It has been Mr. Stearns’ aim to first completely de- 
velop the principles involved in his specific design before 
investigating its weight-reduction possibilities and ap- 
plications. This primary object has now been achieved, 
he states. 


oe 
‘bad Ss 






Mack BC truck 
with shaft drive 


are made of drop-forged molybdenum steel. Bearings 
are direct-babbitted and are diamond-bored, the 
diameter being 2% in. and the length 1 13/16 in. 

A cold circulation type by-pass is incorporated in the 
cooling system, set to open at 150 deg. and close at 
175 deg. 

Transmission is a four-speed unit, with direct on 
fourth. It is provided with a pyramid-shaped control 
assembly as well as an S.A.E. tire pump mounting, a 
power take-off and countershaft extension. The gear- 
drive model has two driveshafts with four joints. The 
center support of two ball bearings also carries the 
driveshaft hand brake assembly. 

Chain-drive model has a semi-floating type of jack- 
shaft and also is equipped with four-wheel service brakes 
and driveshaft type hand brake. 


Mack BC Trucks Specifications 


Crankcase ventilation in the Mack BC engine WE oes otra aise dual reduction chain drive 


is provided by a flexible tube extending from 
the valve cover plate to the elbow on the car- 
buretor air intake. Air entering the carburetor 
is filtered through an Air Maze cleaner. Pres- : 
sure lubrication system operates under a pres- 1 eel sr ed ala a 6—4 x 
sure of 55 lb. and extends to main connecting — 
rod and camshaft bearings. Accelerator is 
y , mounted in a bracket bolted to the cylinder 














re 214—3 tons 214%4—3 tons 
Wheelbase, standard .154, 172 154, 172 
Tires, front standard.36 x 4 solid 36 x 4 solid 
POR, TORE ack tdecccen 36 x 8 solid 36 x 8 solid 
Engine, model ....... Mack BC Mack BC 
5% 6—4 x 5% 
displacement ....... 414.4 cu. in. 414.4 cu. in. 
aD. One E.p.m. ..... 100 @ 2400 100 @ 2400 
Main bearings ........ 7 7 
ree 3 in. 3 in. 
Piston material ...... cast-iron cast-iron 
Compression ratio ....4.8 to 1 4.8 tol 
Oiling system ........ pressure pressure 
Carburetcr, make ....Stromberg Stromberg 
ere eer 14% Duplex 14% Duplex 
ED  Nankn:%-00 aceasara bath vacuum vacuum 
rere Northeast Northeast 
NS ees Northeast Northeast 
SRS eee Northeast Northeast 
Badiater, type ....... tubular tubular 
CMEC: SMO 2 nc ccccss plate plate 
Transmission ........ Mack unit Mack unit 
eee ee Spicer Spicer 
Rear axle, make ...... Mack Mack 
RE Bavrbicdasdovses full-floating dead 
SRS dual reduction chain 
Steering gear ....,... worm and worm and 
sector sector 
Service brakes, make.Mack Mack 
ere 4 wheels 4 wheels 
aera internal internal 
method of operation.mechanical mechanical 
auxiliary operation..vacuum vacuum 
Hand brake, make....Mack Mack 
aS ere eee drum drum . 
saan ide-00ib Jove we hcorecane 11 x 6 in 10 x 4 in. 
Springs, front ........ 42% x 3 42% x 3 
PT cise a-000006:00% 12 
ee 56 3/16 x 3% 48 x 3 
DOMED “Ss v0cesssesced 11 14 
WHEEEEEE cievriscancoiees steel spoke steel spoke 
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| ee Building Construction 


Reaches ew 


Fligh Record 


A ggregate value of projects under way or announced during the first 
three-quarters of the year totals $225,392,500. Current 
decline follows seasonal cut in car production. 


By Leste PEAT 


LTHOUGH construction in the United States is 
A running about 6 per cent under the fourth quarter 
totals for last year, industrial construction in 
general, and in the automotive field particularly, is sub- 
stantially ahead of last year’s totals. A sharp decline 
is shown in current reports for contemplated projects 
in the automotive industry, following the normal sea- 
sonal recession in automobile production, but automobile, 
tire, parts and accessory manufacturers have spent on 
buildings or have announced building programs totaling 
$79,000,000 thus far this year. Revamping of present 
plants and the installation of new machinery will prob- 
ably add $8,000,000 to this figure before January next. 
Of the total construction under way, or announced, 
under the general head of automotive, more than 23 per 


cent is represented by automobile plant construction. 
Service stations and garages under way and projected 
reached $108,527,000 during the first nine months of 
this year. Airplane plants and airport construction, 
including reconditioning and repair shops, totaled 159 
projects, costing $38,247,600, a new high for the number 
of buildings, but a decline of about 5 per cent in value. 

The grand total for all automotive and allied construc- 
tion under way and announced during the first three 
quarters of 1929 reached $225,392,500, a new high for 
the number of projects as well as for the capital 
represented. 

The fall decline began about Aug. 1, as far as the 
automotive industry was concerned. All previous rec- 

(Continued on page 758) 


Estimated Automotive Construction 








(Less Garages and Service Stations) 3 
July August September Third Quarter First Half Three Quarters 
No. . 0. : 

Value in $ Prot Value in $ Peek. Value in $ poe Value in $ yey Value in $ Peer ‘Value in § ig -Sns 

Automobile Mfrs. . | 2,864,300] 8 | 3,020,000 | 11 | 1,515,200] 14] 7,399,500] 38 | 20,057,400] 61 27,456,900} 94 
Parts ............ | 2,021,000 | 21 | 1,240,000 | 17 | 982,000] 28] 4,243,000| 66 | 11,854,000 | 106 16,097,000 | 172 
Accessories 972,000 | 28 | 1,305,000 | 24 | 1,250,000 | 41] 3,527,000] 93] 9,012,000] 118] 12,539,000] 206 
Tires ee 4,257,000 | 5 | 752,000] 2] 375,000 7 | 5,384,000 | 14 | 17,141,000] 31] 22,525,000] 45 
Airplane Mfrs. 1,380,000 | 13 | 1,256,600 | 16 | 2,450,000 9] 5,086,600 | 38 | 14,852,000} 102 | 19,938,600] 140 
Airports -and Shops | 1,780,000 | 24 | 1,800,000 | 27 865,000 | 12] 4,445,000] 63 | 13,864,000] 197] 18,309,000] 260 
Totals ......... 113,274,300 | 99 | 9,373,600 | 97 | 7,437,200 | 111 30,085,100 | 307 | 86,780,400 ' 610 | 116,865,500 | 917 



















































































Kaye Don, 
who will pilot the new Sun- 
beam racer 


British driver, 


charged engines, each developing 2000 hp. at 4000 

r.p.m., are fitted in tandem in the special racing 
car now building in the Sunbeam factory at Wolver- 
hampton, to the designs of Louis Coatalen, for an at- 
tack on the world’s mile and kilometer speed records at 
Daytona Beach, Fla., next march. The car will be driven 
by Kaye Don, noted British motorist. 

Profiting by experience gained in previous speed trials 
on the Florida beach, the car is more powerful, better 
streamlined, lighter and more scientifically balanced 
than anything yet produced for an onslaught on world’s 
records. Coatalen has held the width of the car down 
to practically that of the driver’s shoulders; he has 
closed up on the usual angle of 60 deg. between the 
banks of 12 cylinders, in order to reduce width, and 
he transmits the power to the rear wheels by means 
of a couple of propeller shafts with the driver seated 
low between the two. 

The car has a wheelbase of 177 in., the wheel track 
is 60 in., but the hood and the body have a practically 
uniform width of 30 in., narrowing to a point both front 
and rear. The wheels stand far out from the body, 
and the space between front and rear wheels is occupied 
by a rectangular box streamlining the front wheel into 
the rear wheel and being continued beyond this latter 
in a pointed tail. The body and also the fairing between 
front and rear wheels consists of a double skin of alumi- 
num, the space between them containing the engine 


‘Tas water-cooled, 12-cylinder, narrow-V, super- 
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Sunbeam is Building 


lo Attack Speed 


Two water-cooled, twelve-cylinder 
and mounted in tandem, have 
for the time trials in 


By M. W. 


cooling water circulated by pump. This eliminates the 
resistance of a separate radiator. 

The side rails have a height of more than 14 in. 
and are united underneath by armored plating which, 
while presenting an unbroken surface for reduced head 
resistance, would act as protection and form a skid in 
case of a crash. The side rails are both tapered and 
slightly upswept at the front, this giving a better enter- 
ing edge and constituting a safety device. If the car 
ran into the sea at speed, for instance, the probabilities 
are that it would skim on its flat bottom before the 
wheels could bury in the soft sand. 

Wind tunnel experiments on a model of the racing 
car are now being carried out. It is expected that the 
machine will be ready in February and will be shipped 
to Daytona in time for the opening of the speed trials 
on March 1. Louis Coatalen, the designer, will head 
the expedition. 

The total height of the car is not more than 40 in., 
this being slightly more than the height of the wheels 
shod with 37-in. tires. The clearance is 7.8 in. The 
total weight of the car is expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 5500 lb., which is very much lower than that 
of any of the other record holders. 

The engines fitted are entirely new and are intended 
for aviation use later. Cylinders are aluminum castings 
in blocks of three, mounted on an aluminum crankcase 
attached direct to the chassis side rails. Nitralloy steel 
liners are fitted, and there are four vertical valves in 
the head operated by overhead camshafts driven by 
a train of pinions. The crankshaft is in nitralloy steel 
and is carried in seven roller bearings. The connecting 
rods are I-section forgings, with forked ends, the two 
constituting a pair being mounted on the shaft with 
a double row of rollers. Bronze valve seats are used, 


and the exhaust valves are cooled by an internal circu- 
lation of oil. 











Sem enne 











Side view of the new Sunbeam 4000 hp. racer, showing its low build 
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4000 Horsepower Race Car 
Record at Daytona Beach 


engines, developing 2000 hp. each 
been designed by Louis Coatalen 
Florida next March 


BOURDON 


The two engines are entirely separate, having indi- 
vidual crankcases. The two water pumps are between 
them, one circulating water through the left-hand and 
the other through the right-hand bank of cylinders. 

Four Roots type compressors are employed for each 
engine, each set being contained in a water-jacketed 
aluminum casing, the forward engine having its com- 
pressors in front and the rear engine having them at 
the rear. The Claudel Hobson carburetors are in the 
angle formed by the two banks of cylinders and the 
exhausts are on the outside, the ports being flush with 
the hood. Ignition is by generator and coil. Lubrication 
is assured by a high-pressure pump delivering oil to 
the main bearings, a low-pressure pump for the sec- 
ondary parts, and a scavenger pump keeping the base 
chamber dry. The oil is maintained in a portion of 
the water-jacketed fairing between front and rear 
wheels. 

On the rear of each of the two crankshafts there is 
a spur pinion engaging with a gear on a lay shaft, in 
the base chamber; the lay shaft is geared up in the ratio 
of 16 to 30. This shaft is carried forward to drive 
the group of blowers for the front engine. The rear 
set of blowers is driven off the rear crankshaft pinion. 
This lay shaft, which is united to the forward shaft by 
an Oldham coupling, connects to a light multiple disk 
clutch having a positive locking device, for the clutch 






General arrangement of the engines and 

drive in the Sunbeam racer. Blowers at 

the front and rear derive their power 
from the lay shaft 























wo wo 


Cross-section of racer showing the 
narrow V-type of engine and its posi- 
tion relative to the wheels 


is not sufficiently strong to transmit the whole of the 
4000 hp. From the three-speed transmission immediate- 
ly behind the engine and mounted direct on the side 
rails, two open propeller shafts with metal universal 
joints and turning in opposite directions are used to 
take the drive to each of the rear wheels, by means of 
bevel gearing. No differential is used. With the engine 
running at 4000 r.p.m. the propeller shaft speed is 7000 
r.p.m., approximately. The real reason for duplicate 
drive is reduction of head resistance, for the driver is 
placed only slightly above the bottom pan of the chassis, 
which is 7.8 in. above the ground. To give greater 
stability, he is placed on a pivoted and suspended seat 
with a counterweight equal to his own weight which, 
it is maintained, will hold him at an invariable distance 
from the ground and assure him a steady vision. The 
driver is protected by means of guards against a pos- 
sible rupture of a propeller shaft, there is a fire bulkhead 
back of the rear engine, and the body is hooped in- 
ternally to prevent it caving in should the car roll over. 

The front axle is an I-section straight forging, 
(Continued on page 764) 
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Performance Characteristics of 


Indicate Size Should Be 


as 


Capacity of radiator for dissipating heat depends upon the weight 


of air filtering through it. 


The surface of the metal is 


an important factor in the transfer of heat. 


By L. BoELTER 


Associate Professor of Experimental Engineering, 
University of California 


HE primary purpose of the radiator is to main- 
tain the temperature of the water in the cylinder 
jackets within a specified range, and the radia- 
tor therefore must dissipate heat at a suitable rate, 
which varies with the design of the engine, the ar- 
rangement of the powerplant behind the radiator, the 
area of louvers, and—for a given engine—with the 
amount of power developed. The capacity of the 
radiator for dissipating heat depends upon the weight 


of air filtering through it, which in turn depends upon 
(1) the fan, (2) the velocity of the vehicle relative 
to the wind, and (8) the physical condition of the 
radiator. 

The heat dissipated by a radiator is absorbed by 
the air stream flowing past its tubes and is dependent 
on the condition of turbulence of the air stream and 
the weight of air delivered. Since air transmits heat 
principally by convection, the amount of heat taken 
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Fig. 1—Eight types of fans tested by Prof. Boelter for performance characteristics 
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Automobile Fans Under ‘lest 
Large as Radiator Permits 


from the metal surface depends largely upon the num- minute. From the results of 28 such readings over 








ber of molecules of air which come in contact with the face of the radiator, the volume of air discharged, 
the metal; therefore, the most rapid transfer of heat in cubic feet, was computed by the “Pit and Borrow 


requires a considerable scouring of the surface by method. 


the molecules. The surface of the metal is an impor- 


tant factor from the standpoint of heat transfer as Characteristic Curves: From the results of the 


well as the work required of 
the fan. Turbulence in the 








air streams facilitates heat 
transfer, but it also increases 
surface friction, and thereby 
head resistance. This condi- 
tion is most noticeable at 
higher vehicle speeds, when 
the air is filtering through 
due to the relative velocity 
of the vehicle to the wind, 
rather than to the effort of 
the fan, and at these higher 
speeds, the fan efficiency is 
greatly reduced. The merits 
of the various fans and their 
rates of discharge at differ- 
ent speeds are clearly shown 20 
by the tests described in the 
following: 


a 
Ss 


CUFT 
SEC. 


AlR VOLUME 
& 
.-) 


Automobile Fans: The 
first series of tests* were 
conducted with eight types 
of fans commonly found on 
automobiles. These fans are Qo 
shown in Fig. 1, Nos. 1 to 7 
inclusive having pressed 
steel blades of constant pitch, 
while No. 8 is a cast-alumi- 









FAN SPEED - R.P-M. 


Fig. 2—Rate of discharge 
plotted against fan speed 


tests of the eight fans shown 
in Fig. 1 three characteristic 
curves were plotted, namely, 
the rate of air discharge as 
a function of fan speed, the 
horsepower required to drive 
the fan as a function of fan 
speed, and the rate of air dis- 
charge per horsepower input 
to the fan as a function of 
fan speed. These curves are 
shown in Figs. 2, 3 and 4. 

In studying Fig. 2, where 
the rate of discharge is plot- 
ted against fan speed, we 
note that four-bladed fans 
give straight lines, while six- 
bladed fans give curved 
lines; also that the curvature 
is dependent on the fan speed 
rather than the rate of dis- 
charge. The curve further 
shows that the rate of dis- 
charge is greatly increased 
by a very small increase in 
the diameter of the fan. Fan 
No. 7, the largest in diameter 


























num, variable-pitch fan. 

In performing the tests, 
the fans were mounted on suitable brackets behind a tubular 
radiator and driven by a previously calibrated shunt-wound 
electric motor. The horsepower input to the fan was de- 
termined from the power input to the motor, from which 
the I’R, windage and friction losses at the particular speed 
of operation were subtracted. Since the motor had been 
calibrated by calculating the efficiency from the losses, the 
fan was charged with the friction of the fan shaft bearings 
and belt losses. 

‘ The volume of air drawn through the radiator by the fan 
was measured by a 214-in. vane-type anemometer. The face 
of the radiator was divided into symmetrical sections by 
means of fine vertical and horizontal wires spaced 4 in. 
apart, the velocity of the air stream being measured at the 
points of intersection of the wires. The anemometer being 
mounted at an intersection, a reading of one minute duration 
was taken which gave the velocity of the air in feet per 





* Tests performed in the Automotive Division of the Mechanical Lab- 
oratories, University of California, Berkeley, by Messrs. J. M. Davies and 
Cc. J. Vogt, under the direction of L. Boelter. 





Fig. 3— Power consump- 
tion as related to fan speed 
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Fig. 4—Volume of air discharge per horse- 
power input 








for all fans, but was not located, as the speed in 
most cases is very low. This set of curves indi- 
cates the advantage, from the standpoint of effi- 
ciency, of using low fan speeds. 

Tests* made in an open wind tunnel have shown 
that the actual efficiency of the fan is dependent 
upon its design and its speed. For a six-bladed 
fan the efficiency determined from the equation 
hp. = Q v h was found to be 35 per cent, where Q 
is the quantity of free air in cubic feet per second; 
v, the density of the air in pounds per cubic foot, 
and h, the head on the fan in feet of air. 


Volume of Air Discharged as a Function of 
Distance From Radiator: Tests were made with 
fans Nos. 1 and 8 at various distances from the 
radiator, to determine the effect of this factor on 
the air discharged. The results of these tests are 

shown in Fig. 5 in which the 
volume of air discharged is 




















plotted against the distance 









between the fan and the 
radiator. The effect can be 





of the fans tested, gives a 
straight line relation as far 






al SL a a more clearly shown in a table 
Coo in which the maximum dis- 





as the test plotted in Fig. 2 








charge is made 100 per cent. 





extends. This fan, it will be 





ee In the table below D denotes 

































































spite of the fact that its rate 


No. 8, a propeller type, in tween fan and radiator 


noted, has straight, narrow » PAE CONSSLCCCCLCLH the distance between the 
blades, with a greater dis- 3 ora oan ae eS aaaEEe radiator and the fan in 
tance between blades than in - ie | Bean | inches, and K the rate of dis- 
fan No. 4, and with it there = 644 ANE charge in percentages of the 
is therefore less interference 644 | maximum: 

between blades than in fans | e D K D K 
Nos. 4 and 5. There is a devi- “O He 05 100 3 67.7 
ation from the straight-line 0 Bt 2 3 34 4 44 5° SK 1 91.5 3.5 64.0 
relation at higher speeds, EE AY SP aes 1.5 84.0 4 60.5 
however. The highest effi- Fig. 5—Variation of dis- - 76.8 45 57.0 
ciency is obtained with fan charge with distance be- 2.5 1.6 5 53.7 


























of discharge is much lower | 
than that of No. 2, for it must 













that this is the cube. This exponent, how- 
ever, is dependent upon many variables, such 
as the resistance offered by the radiator, 
bearing conditions, belt friction, slippage, 
etc. The exponent in all cases was found 
to be 2.56. Also the power required to drive 
the fan varied as the fourth power of the 
fan diameter. 









































be remembered that No. 8 has only three be 
blades. This set of curves indicates that for % 
the driving range the volume of air dis- . 
charged varies directly as the speed of the S 
fan up to the speed where blade interference mY 
enters; also, that a very slight increase in S 
fan diameter gives a considerable increase gy 
in the amount of air handled. 

Fig. 3 indicates that the horsepower re- 
quired in every case varies aS some power 
of the fan speed. It is generally assumed 
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Fig. 6—Air velocity through radiator with- 
out fan 








Plotting the volume of air discharged per 














horsepower input as a function of fan speed 

(Fig. 4) shows the curves to cross and recross. This 
set may be termed relative efficiency curves and shows 
the advantages of one fan over another at various 
speeds. The peaks given by fans 3 and 7 indicate 
that at very low fan speeds, no air is drawn through 
the radiator, although some power is consumed. From 
this it follows that the entire set of curves should 
cross the speed axis near the origin. This point exists 












































Effect of Obstacle Behind the Fan: In order to de- 
termine the effect of the engine block on the air enter- 
ing the radiator, tests were made with a block of 
wood of the same dimensions as the front of the 
engine, behind the fan. The results of this test showed 





*V. C. George, “Characteristics of Fans of the Automobile 
Type.’”’ Thesis presented for M.E. degree at University of 
Nebraska, 1928. Tests performed in the Automotive Division of 
the Mechanical Laboratories, University of California, Berkeley. 
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ence of the engine block behind the fan is 
not as important a factor as the location of 
the fan with respect to the radiator. With 
fans Nos. 1 and 3 the obstacle changed the 
slope of the discharge curve. At low speeds 
the decrease in rate of discharge was hardly 
noticeable. At 3000 r.p.m. the engine block 
reduced the discharge by 10 per cent. 

The reason for the above effect is that the 
air is not discharged along the axis of the 
fan but at an angle to it. With some of the 
fans the air actually approached the fan from 
the rear side near the center, and in one case 
it was noted that by placing a suitable ob- 
stacle behind the fan, the discharge could be 
increased. 


Effect of Car Motion on Air Passing 
Through Radiator: In order to determine the 
effect of car motion on the velocity of air pass- 
ing through the radiator, tests were made with 
three cars. They 
were driven at con- 
stant speeds over a 
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Fig. 8—Effect of shroud for various fan 
positions 
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measured course in 
both directions, and 
the average of the re- 
sults was taken. Fans 
were removed in all 
cases, and the air 
velocity was measured 
with the anemometer 
fastened to the rear 
of the radiator. The 
results are shown in 


JUN 





Fig. 6. Air filtered | 
through the radiator | 
of car C at the small- 
est velocity. Car B | 
showed up. slightly | 
better than car A. 


Removing the hood 
from car A increased 
the air velocity by 27 
per cent. 

One result of the 
test was to indicate 
how much of the air 
passing through the 
radiator was due to 
the motion of the car. 
With car B at 30 
m.p.h. the air velocity 
was 27.4 ft. p. sec. or 
18.8 m.p.h. In other 
words, air was filtered 
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Fig. 7—Variation of discharge with fan speed 


could be realized. 

Tractor Fans: 
Tests similar to the 
above were also made 
with equipment from 
two standard trac- 
tors, the equipment 
in each case consist- 
ing of a radiator with 
finned tubes, shroud, 
fan, shaft and gear 
housing. The face of 
the radiator was di- 
vided by vertical and 
horizontal cross 
wires spaced 4 in. 
apart, thus giving 36 
readings of the ane- 
mometer in one case 
and 56 in the other, 
from which the cal- 
culations were made. 
The radiator was rig- 
idly mounted on sup- 
ports on the floor, 
while the gearcase, 
fan and motor (to 
which latter the fan 


BETWEEN RADIATOR AND 

















was direct connected) 





through the radiator, 
without the aid of a 
fan, with a velocity equal to 60 per cent the car speed. 

The most important result noted was the effect of 
wind velocity on the velocity of the air filtering through 
the radiator core. A slight head wind, hardly noticeable, 
caused a variation of 10 per cent in the velocity through 
the radiator core. 

Considering this effect on the cooling system of a 
3500-lb. car traveling at 30 m.p.h. on level road and 
requiring about 12 hp. to drive it, since the fan at 
3000 r.p.m. requires about 1 hp. or 8.3 per cent of the 
driving power, we can readily see that if it were prac- 
tical to dispense with the fan a worthwhile saving 


were mounted on a 

movable bench. The 

motor was calibrated, as previously explained, thus 

charging fan-bearing losses to the power required to 
drive the fan. 

Since the characteristics of the two fans at various 

conditions of operation were similar, the following 


results are based upon the tests of the larger (25-in.) 
fan. 


Air as a Function of Fan Speed and Effect of 
Shrouding: Fig. 7 shows the variation in discharge 
with varying fan speeds, with and without the shroud. 
The volume of air discharged varied as the fan speed, 
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which indicates that throughout the range of speeds 
there is no interference of blades. The advantage of 
the shroud is clearly shown in this figure, as well as 
in Fig. 8. 

Considering the most efficient fan positions, that is, 
0.63 in. from the radiator 
without shroud and 3.0 in. 


PERFORMANCE CHARACTERISTICS OF FANS 
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shroud away from the radiator. Wooden frames of 
various thicknesses were inserted between the radi- 
ator and shroud. The effect of this change on the 
volume of air discharged was more noticeable in the 
case of the flat shroud than in the case of the conical 
shroud, since the flow of air 
through the radiator became 








from the radiator with 
shroud, the volume of air 
discharged at the rated fan 
speed of 1600 r.p.m. is in- 
creased 32 per cent by the 
use of the shroud. The 
power consumption at this 
speed was found to be 60 hp. 
with shroud and 6.8 hp. with- 
out. In other words, the out- 
put was increased 32 per cent 
and the power required to 
drive the fan was decreased 
13 per cent. The effect of 
the shroud for various fan 
positions is better shown in 
Fig. 8. 

Without a shroud the vol- 
ume of air discharged falls 
off very rapidly as the fan is 
moved away from the radi- 
ator, while with a shroud 
there is at first a decided in- 
crease, the discharge reach- 
ing a maximum when the fan 
is 3 in. from the radiator. At 
this position, one-third the 
width of the fan blade was 
outside the shroud. The 
maximum corresponded to 
the same relative position of 
fan and shroud in the case of 
a six-bladed fan and flat 
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Fig. 9—Effect of speed on 
fan efficiency 


somewhat more uniform over 
the entire face. However, 
owing to back pressure and 
resistance of the flat surface, 
, nd the rate of discharge de- 
creased approximately 17 per 
cent when the fan and shroud 
were moved back 1.5 in. rela- 
tive to the radiator, while 
with the conical shroud the- 
rate of discharge increased 
11 per cent under the same 
conditions. The depth of the 
shroud therefore is an im- 
portant factor. 


Conclusions: 1. For maxi- 
mum fan efficiency the fan 
should be as large as the 
radiator will permit. 

2. For a given rate of air 
discharge a fan turning at a 
low speed is more efficient 
than one turning at a higher: 
speed. 

3. For maximum efficiency,,. 
if no shroud is used, the fan 
should be run as close to the 
radiator as possible. 

4. The use of a shroud of 
correct design greatly in- 
creases the rate of air dis- 


1600 











charge with no increase in 





shroud, and was independent 
of the fan speed. 


Relative Efficiency: The importance of correct fan 
position relative to the radiator is again clearly shown 
by the set of curves of Fig. 9, which may be regarded 
as a chart of relative efficiencies. The efficiency of the 
fan decreases very rapidly with increase of fan speed 
and location of the fan. At a speed of 500 r.p.m. the 
rate of discharge per horsepower input to the fan in- 
creased from 18,500 cu. ft. p. min. to 28,000 cu. ft. p. 
min. when the fan was shifted from 0.63 in. to 3.0 in. 
from the radiator, this representing an increase in effi- 
ciency of approximately 51 per cent. However, if the fan 
is moved to 5.0 in. from the radiator, the rate of air dis- 
charged per horsepower decreased to 20,000 cu. ft. p. 
min. p. hp. input, or by approximately 25 per cent. At 
the same speed the use of the shroud increases the 
discharge by the following amounts: 


Distance Between 
Radiator and Fan 


Discharge Increase in Increase 


cu. ft. p. min. p. hp. Per Cent 
(in.) 
0.63 1,000 5.8 
3.00 16,000 133.3 
5.00 9,900 88.0 


It is evident that for the highest efficiency the fan 
should be used with a shroud and operated as slowly 
as possible. 


Effect of Depth of Shroud: Having found the best 
fan position relative to the radiator and the shroud, 
the fan was kept in this position and moved with the 


power consumed. 

5. For maximum efficiency 
about one-third of the fan should project from the: 
shroud. 

6. The discharge through the radiator is very nearly 
a straightline function of the fan speed. 

7. The power consumed by the fan, including fric- 
tion of the fan bearings and drive, varies as the 2.56. 
power of the speed. 

8. Without a fan, air filters through the radiator at 
approximately half the velocity of the car. 





Automotive Building Construction Reaches. 
New High Record 
(Continued from page 751) 


ords were broken up to the end of July, and in many 
cases they were bettered by substantial margins. 

An important factor has proved to be the popularity 
of the skyscraper garage idea, and the organization of 
several concerns to build large buildings of this type in 
populous centers of the country has been reported. 
These, which include extensive repair and service equip- 
ment, run into the million-dollar column. 

Tire concerns, comparatively few in number, led in 
the amount-per-company expenditures, with an average 
of more than $500,000 per unit during the first nine 
months. Accessory plants showed an average expendi- 
ture of about $87,000 per unit during the same period. 
Automobile plants spent about $300,000 per project, andi 
airports cost, on an average, $70,500 each. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Constructive Effect 
Of Price Advances 


TUDEBAKER raised its 

prices last week. Following 
on the Ford price reduction and 
the general anxiety as to wheth- 
er or not the industry was on 
the verge of general price cut- 
ting, the Studebaker move 
should have a thoroughly con- 
structive effect on the psychol- 
ogy of the industry. 

Other manufacturers may 
question the wisdom of actual 
increases at this time, but it is 
hard to find any fundamental 
reasons in favor of price de- 
clines just now. Cuts by any 
important manufacturer would 
be almost certain to be followed 
by similar cuts by direct com- 
petitors, leaving no one with 
any distinct merchandising ad- 
vantage. Bargain sales to clear 
stocks, perhaps, might be con- 
sidered in a slightly different 
category; special cases may re- 
quire special action. But gen- 
erally speaking, a price decline 
would seem almost certain to 
delay, rather than stimulate, 
buying at this stage. 


* * * 


“Bring Production Down 
To Market Absorption” 
M A. VANE, general manager, 

* National Automobile Deal- 
ers Association, has some char- 
acteristically pungent comments 
on the matter of price reduc- 
tions in his most recent NADA 
Bulletin. He says in part: 

“A series of price cuts in- 
dulged in by all manufacturers 
at this time is the one thing 
needed to rock this industry and 
the nation from top to bot- 
tom. ... It appears reasonable 
that the crying need of the 
automobile industry is not for 
price cuts but for a shut-down 
of plants to the barest minimum 
production until the country re- 
gains automobile buying power 
and dealers have been given an 
opportunity to dispose of stocks 
of both new and used cars. 

“If manufacturers are un- 
able to bring plant schedules 
down to market absorption, then 
if they want to have any deal- 


ers left in this business in the 
spring they had better arrange 
to warehouse those automobiles 
from now until they can be 
sold at their own expense and 
not at the dealer’s expense. 

%* * * 


“America’s Greatest— 
One of the Soundest” 


‘T HERE is food for thought in 

the full-page newspaper ad- 
vertisement which appeared in 
numerous dailies Nov. 12 over 
the signature of R. W. Judson, 
president, Continental Motors 
Corp. “The Motor Car Indus- 
try—America’s Greatest and 
One of the Soundest”; so read 
the headline. The copy, sup- 
ported by financial figures of 
20 big passenger car companies, 
went on to prove the stability 
of this great business of ours 
and ended up like this: 

“In no time in its history has 
the automotive industry pos- 
sessed greater values than 
today for the purchaser of an 
automobile as well as the in- 
vestor in its securities. Trans- 
portation always has been the 
vital element in a nation’s prog- 
ress. It will continue to be. 
This is fundamental.” 

We agree. 

* * * 


The Engineer-President— 
And the Eternal Realities 


NE gets a wholesome psycho- 

logical stimulus from get- 
ting around and talking to en- 
gineers and technical men these 
days. When so many executives 
are concentrating their general 
conversation on stock market 
losses, it’s just a bit inspiring 
to happen in on groups of auto- 
motive technical men and listen 
to the drift of their casual con- 
versations. 

Possibilities of new designs, 
reasons for failures in an old 
one; unsolved performance 
problems and economical ways 
of completing new designs; 
eagerness to discuss new ideas, 
however radical, and a concen- 
tration on the realities of prod- 
uct and product manufacture, 
bring one back to solid ground 
and a feeling of the eternal 
realities in a wholesome way. 


Maybe that’s just another 
good reason why we have cause 
to be thankful for the fact that 
a marvelously fine engineer is 
at the head of our government. 


* * * 


The Season Is Open for 
Opportunities and Alibis 


‘T HERE'S going to be a lot 
of interesting competition 
among sales representatives of 
parts suppliers in the next six 
months or we miss our guess. 
This period almost certainly 
will provide wonderful oppor- 
tunities for the alibi artist. Any 
reasonably bright man is going 
to be able to produce almost— 
emphasis on that almost—unas- 
sailable reasons as to why he 
has lost some business or failed 
to get new contracts. And a 
certain number of automotive 
people with things to sell are 
going to spend a fair amount of 
time building up just such argu- 
ments in the next half year. We 
feel reasonably sure of this be- 
cause of contacts in the field. 

This, as we see it, provides a 
period of remarkable oppor- 
tunity for those sane optimists 
who see clearly that, while busi- 
ness may be hard to get, there is 
going to be a godly volume sold 
just the same. This gang of 
hard workers—and there are 
plenty of them—is going to reap 
a harvest at the expense of the 
pessimists who are working 
harder to complete reasoning as 
to why business can’t be obtained 
than to obtain some. 

We aren’t facing any period 
such as we did in 1921. Then 
there was definite industrial in- 
flation—inflation of prices and 
inventories. Today there is 
very little actual industrial 
inflation. The inflation was 
almost entirely in security 
values. While the adverse ef- 
fects of deflation in those 
security values cannot be gain- 
said, it is certain that they will 
be far less than the adverse ef- 
fects from the fundamental in- 
flation which existed in 1921. 

There is plenty of business to 
be done in the next six months. 
—N.G.S5. 
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‘Two 


Announce 


With Lower Prices on Closed 


Cylinder head castings of larger engine are identical, having the 
same bosses, drill holes, etc. Company’s line now covers 
series with 97, 150 and 183 cu. in. displacement. 


By Epwin P. A. HEINZE 


have brought out two new car models to take the 
places of earlier models. One is a four with a pis- 
ton displacement of 97 cu. in., and the other a six with 
a displacement of 150 cu. in. An earlier six of 183 cu. in. 
is being continued, hence the makers will have three 
lines. On the two new lines prices on closed types have 


sk Brennabor Works of Brandenburg, Germany, 


been reduced to $950 and $1,200, and, as the cars are of 
pleasing appearance and already have carried off honors 
in several German appearance contests, a good market 
is expected for them. 

The four-cylinder model is almost identical with its 
predecessor with respect to both chassis and body, only 
its engine being new, and since the features of the latter 

















































are very similar to those of the new six-cylinder engine, 
only the latter will be described. 

This new six-cylinder engine has a bore of 2.91 and 
a stroke of 3.78 in. and operates with a compression 
ratio of 5.1 to 1 at 3200 r.p.m. It delivers 45 hp. Cyl- 
inders are of the L-head type, and the spark plugs are 
located at the highest point of the combustion chambers. 
There are three identical cylinder head castings, each 
covering two cylinders. The reason for this construc- 
tion is said to be that it leads to a simpler casting and 
makes it easier to retain the gaskets. 

All cylinders and the major part of the crankcase are 
in a single casting, on which the crankshaft is supported 
in four bearings. Crankshaft bearing diameters in- 
crease from 2.16 in. 
for the front to 2.28 
in. for the rear one, 
while camshaft bear- 
ing diameters de- 
crease from front to 
rear, the front bear- 
ing having a diameter 
of 2.16 in. and the 
rear one of 1.65 in. 
With four main bear- 
ings there are two 
crank-throws between 
adjacent supports, and 
the long arm connect- 
ing the crankpins of 


Brennabor six- 
cylinder 150 
cu. in. engine 
in longitudinal 
section 
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New Models, @ Four and a Six, 


Types 


each pair of throws is provided with a bolted-on counter- 
weight. 

There are three valve housing covers and three push- 
rod guide clusters on the left-hand side of the block. 
Inlet and exhaust valves are made of different materials, 
and both are properly marked to obviate mistakes in 
replacement. To facilitate adjustment of valve clear- 
ances the tappets directly above. the mushroom base 
are provided with flats to which a wrench can be applied 
to hold them from rotation, while two other wrenches 
are applied to the adjusting nut and lock nut 
respectively. 

Camshaft drive is by a steel pinion and silent gear 
with helical teeth. The gen- 
erator is belt-driven, this 
practice now being resumed 
in Germany wherever bat- 
tery ignition is employed, 
and the ignition distributor 
is driven through a vertical 
shaft at the middle of the 
engine. Fan and water 
pump form a unit which is 
also belt- driven. Adjust- 
ment of the triangular belt 
drive is effected by swing- 
ing the generator around 
one of its three mounting 
bolts. 

Connecting rods are of 
tubular section and oil is 
fed through them under 
pressure to the piston pin 
bearings. Cast iron pistons 
are used, with three com- 
pression rings above and 
one oil-scraper ring below the piston bosses. At the big 
end of the connecting rod the babbitt is spun at 3000 
r.p.m. The piston bosses are not only reamed, but also 
ground, and the pins are inserted while the pistons are 





Front axle end showing shimmy damper on top 
of knuckle 








Self-energizing brakes shown diagrammatically in 
off and on positions 


heated. Piston head surfaces are then polished. 

Contrary to the usual practice with L-head engines, 
the oil filler is not on the crankcase, but on top of the 
rear cylinder head casting. It has been pointed out 
already that there are three 
cylinder head castings. All 
three are exactly identical, 
having the same bosses, 
drill holes, ete. The boss 
which on the rear head 
casting receives the oil fill- 
er, on the middle casting 
takes the ignition distribu- 
tor and on the front one the 
coil. The filler is a cylin- 
drical receptacle with 
hinged cover, in which 
there is the usual oil strain- 
er. From the boss to which 
the filler is fastened a pas- 
sage leads through the head 
casting and the cylinder 
block down to the crank- 
case. The gear-type oil 


Valve side of Brennabor engine pump, which is located at 


the middle of the crankcase 
and driven from the ver- 
tical distributor shaft, has gears with helical teeth. 
Water from the pump at the front of the block flows 
through a cast-in pipe, from which it is discharged into 
the space between the fourth and fifth cylinders. Thus 
the cool water enters the rear part of the cylinder jacket. 
Inlet and exhaust manifolds are separate castings which 
are bolted together at the middle to form a hot spot. 
A Solex carburetor is fitted and draws in air through 
an air filter. The air filter also communicates with the 
crankcase, thereby insuring crankcase ventilation. Fuel 
is fed by gravity. Ignition is by the Robert Bosch six- 
volt battery system. The engine is supported on brack- 
ets secured to the frame side rails by means of stamped 
steel plates bolted to the front and rear of the crankcase. 
Chassis units include a single-plate dry clutch, a three- 
speed gearbox (in unit with the engine), fabric uni- 
versal joints, a tubular propeller shaft, a spiral bevel 
gear rear axle, springs with Silentbloc shackles, four- 
wheel mechanical brakes with self-energization, of which 
the rear pair is actuated by hand for parking and emer- 
gencies; a screw-and-nut steering gear, a front axle 
with reverse Elliott steering heads, and a frame with 
side members straight in the plan view and receding 
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from each other toward the rear, and with a slight kick- 
up. over the rear axle. 

The self-energizing brakes are of special design. Each 
brake has two floating shoes whose upper ends abut 
against a stop block and whose lower ends are forced 
apart by means of a leaf spring and drawn together by 
three coiled springs. The lower ends are joined by means 
of a pair of links which connect to the brake shaft 
mounted in the backing plate. When the brake shaft is 
turned, the lower ends of the floating shoes are spread 
and pressed into contact with the brake drum, and fric- 
tion between the shoes and the drum then carries them 
around a slight distance until the forward one comes 
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in contact with the anchor block. The same action 
occurs for the reverse direction of motion. In the illus- 
tration the brake is represented diagrammatically in 
both the “off” and “on” positions. 

Provision against wheel shimmy is made by placing 
a circular disk of 14-in. brake material between the top 
of the steering knuckle and a cap secured to the knuckle 
pin. 

The new 150 cu. in Brennabor six has a wheelbase 
of 110 in. and a tread of 50 in. The chassis weighs 
1874 lb., and the complete car with limousine or cabrio- 
let body, 2645 lb., which is 550 Ib. less than the weight of 
the old 150 cu. in. model. 


ohs for the ‘Business ‘Bookshelf 











The Art of Rapid Reading 


By Walter B. Pitkin. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Ine. $2.50. 


F we accept without question the statement made by 
Professor Pitkin in this small volume that “There is 
more going on in the realm of the automobile trade than 
was happening in all Europe a generation ago,” it is 
quite evident that executives of the automobile world 
who read Automotive Industries could apply profitably 
the suggestions and rules contained in this work for 
making their reading not merely an occupation but also 
an art. 

We would recommend it especially for engineers who, 
Professor Pitkin states, read material on a strange sub- 
ject at the rate of only 3.3 words per second, as com- 
pared with the rate of 7.2 words per second of the sea- 
soned newspaper editor and 4.7 words per second of the 
cub reporter. The engineer, however, retains and 
grasps more facts per hundred words than the others, 
according to the author, but his total score of facts is 
low in comparison with theirs, because he reads fewer 
words per minute. Yet the author advises that “Cer- 
tainly the business man and the professional man must 
take the engineer as their model. Better slow and sure, 
if the price of speed is superficiality.” 

The volume is defined as “A book for people who want 
to read faster and more accurately.” It contains exer- 
cises for improving the “eye-grasp” and reading ability. 


233 pp. 





Fahrzeug-Diesel Moteren 


By A. E. Thiemann. Carl Schmidt & Co., Berlin, Germany. 
300 pp. 


VOLUME on automotive Diesel engines (Fahr- 

zeug-Diesel Moteren, by A. E. Thiemann) has 
been published in Germany by Richard Carl Schmidt 
& Co. of Berlin. It is a rather ambitious volume of 
nearly 300 pages and 327 illustrations. The book is 
largely, though not entirely, of a descriptive charac- 
ter, and one of its most valuable features is the large 
collection of sectional and detail views of engines of 
this comparatively novel. type, reflecting great indus- 
try on the part of the author. The text is divided into 
six sections or chapters, of which the first deals with 
the history of development of the heavy-oil engine and 
is somewhat polemic in nature. The second deals 
with thermodynamics, under the sub-headings of com- 
pression and ignition and combustion, the third with 


air and mechanical injection, the fourth with ignition- 
chamber systems, the fifth with Diesel engines actually 
built, and the sixth and final chapter with conclusions 
arrived at by the author. 





Blueprint Reading 


By Joseph Brahdy, B.S.,C.E. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
New York. 199 pp. $2 


COMPREHENSIVE guide to blueprint reading 

for apprentices, mechanics and students. In- 
tended for study courses in trade schools, vocational 
schools, and secondary schools where systematic 
training is given in this subject. An important fea- 
ture of the volume is the large variety of illustrations, 
and the many exercises and review questions. 


Inc., 





Six Wheel Truck Symposium 
(Continued from page 747) 











proximately 360 deg. of drum. 

3. Anchorage on transmission or as part of transmission 
unit. 

4. Ability to slide wheels in emergency, but permitting 
ease of operation for ordinary service. 

5. Adjustable at a point outside of the brake. 

6. Drum of minimum diameter, light section and weight, 
of non-scoring material and good for life of the truck. 

“On motor coaches four-wheel brakes are needed,” de- 
clared George A. Green, vice-president in charge of 
engineering of General Motors Truck Corp., “because 
the demands for higher maximum schedule speeds and 
for quicker acceleration impose increased demands on 
brakes, since rapid acceleration necessitates rapid 
deceleration.” 

Forecasting future developments, he declared that 
heavy-duty motor coach braking systems in the future 
would possess the following general characteristics: 

1. Hydraulic operation, with either pressure or vacuum- 
type boosters. 

2. A booster and master cylinder as an integral unit. 

3. Hydraulic brake-operating cylinders of the external 
type. 

4. Brake-shoe design that provides for 100 per cent drum 
contact as nearly as possible, with uniform pressure around 
the entire interior circumference of the brake drum. 

5. The molded type of brake linings. 

6. Propeller shaft brakes. 
7. Brakes on all wheels. 
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Few Original Inventions Survive 
In Their 4irs¢ Form 


Devices, in order. to be successfully marketed, must have as great 
an element of timeliness as of ingenuity. The field still 
open to the clever—and practical—discoverers. 


By A. LupLow CLAYDEN 


T is curious in a way that, while the amazing mechan- 
I ical progress of the past century has been due to 

invention and to little else, the popular idea of an 
inventor is that of an impractical and harmless “nut.” 
Sometimes the popular idea is not so far wrong. The 
writer spent 10 years as a technical editor of automobile 
magazines and more than that length of time in engi- 
neering work of other kinds and he can recall without 
an effort a host of queer ideas proffered by even queerer 
people. 

In 1912 a quite prominent English journalist discov- 
ered that the area of a hemisphere is greater than that 
of a circle and was bitterly offended when a builder 
of racing cars refused to dome the tops of his pistons 
so as to “get the power of a large bore out of a small 
one.” Recently an equally classic case occurred in the 
office of one of our best-known truck engineers. A man 
who had purchased a second-hand truck of the make 
concerned, and of great age, had had trouble in getting 
it to run properly. On tearing down the engine he dis- 
covered that the gear on the crankshaft had 36 teeth, 
that on the intermediate gear 71 and on the camshaft 
72. This discovery led him to take a somewhat costly 
journey in order to see the engineer, to whom it was 
explained—after much beating about the bush—that the 
trucks of his make would never run properly with 
an odd tooth in the timing gear! 

But it is not men like this that are hard to 
handle. Men who have no knowledge of the 
elementary laws of dynamics may 
provoke a laugh, the bad cases are 





those where the inventor knows quite a lot about some 
kind of machinery and tries to apply his knowledge to 
a field in which he has no experience. Of course, there 
are cases of real discoveries being made by quite igno- 
rant men, there are many more instances where valu- 
able inventions have been made based on extremely little 
knowledge of the particular field, but where the inventor 
had a well-trained mind and experience in some dis- 
tantly allied line of work. 

In the automobile field very few things which would 
be called inventions in the usual sense actually have 
been widely used. By this is meant that very few novel- 
ties have taken general hold in their individual form. 
It is easy to think of the exceptions first, and all honor 
should be given to the Bendix starting motor pinion 
and the Warner vacuum tank. The self-starter was not 
an individual idea in this sense, nor was the balloon 
tire, nor were four-wheel brakes. Automatic windshield 
wipers came very near to being a similar instance in 
that their rise from a curiosity to a universal accessory 
was very, very rapid, but there were all sorts of designs 
and makes in the field. 

On the contrary, lots of good-appearing ideas have 
been given publicity, have even enjoyed some sale, and 
have vanished away again. To give one such example, 

which many engineers will remember, there was 


» the Pelton clip, a simpler, cheaper and in every 


way better device than the cotter pin for securing 
rod and clevis pins. Where, too, is the little de- 

vice that Studebaker used to have that 
gave a persistent whistle under the cowl 
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when the gasoline tank was 
nearly dry? 

Nowadays the sponsors of a 
new idea—as distinct from the 
inventor—have to be persistent. 
An inventor is nearly always 
wasting time and money if he 
tries to develop anything outside 
of his own line. Of course, no 
man sets out to invent, but if 
that were the method then the 
first step should be to decide 
what is wanted and who wants 
it and have you the means to 
convince them that what you 
may develop is what they want? 

Follow the four-wheel brake 
history. Such brakes are very 
old; the writer drove cars with 
both mechanical and hydraulic 
systems long before the war. 
The construction became inter- 
esting to the American industry 
only when mechanical novelties 
were being sought for the pur- 
pose of stimulating sales. By 
that time there were plenty of 
designs to study and we are us- 
ing ideas today that are partly 
due to the inventive genius of & 
certain individuals and partly to 
the accumulated experience of all our engineers. The 
industry had produced from its own ranks some good 
brake specialists who were there with the goods when 
the demand came. 

It seems possible that a similar development is begin- 
ning with gear-shifting. Ever since Panhard first used 
the sliding transmission with the classic comment, “C’est 
brutal mais ca marche,” the inventors have been busy. 
It is easy enough to design something better but quite 
a different matter to create a public demand for an 
improvement on a mechanism which “works,” as Pan- 
hard said, even if it is brutal. Many attempts certainly 
were made; the Vulcan gear on the old Premier was 
one example; the old Cadillac and the Model T Ford 
and a host of other planetary gears; the Campbell 
transmission, which was finally used in some quantity 
after years of effort by the gear manufacturer who 
developed it. But the ease in shifting did not keep 
the Premier off the rocks, Cadillac and Ford went over 
to the majority without a murmur from their publics. 

Today there is something new; a new condition in 
driving that makes easy shifting more of a real advan- 
tage; and that is—congested traffic. The public is now 
aware that snappy acceleration goes with swift gear- 
shifting and when a shift is necessary every block for 
a mile or more, and time depends on quick manipula- 






mounted above the side rails, attached to the springs, 
and also anchored by means of radius arms. The axle 
passes above the side rails, between the engine and the 
group of blowers, and is fully inclosed, together with 
the springs. The wire wheels are built integral with 
the brake drums. They are fitted with metal disks. 

A Marles steering gear is fitted. This has two drop 
arms, from each of which connection is made to an arm 
on the steering pivot. No transverse tie rod is fitted. 





INVENTIONS 





Sunbeam Building 4000 Horsepower Race Car 
(Continued from page 753) 
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tion of the shift lever, then at 
last the user can be shown. Pos- 
sibly easy shift transmissions 
are now out of the interesting 
curiosity class and into that of 
practical utility. 

Development of ideas proceeds 
slowly, inventors die of broken 
hearts, the practical men on the 
firing line are cursed for their 
lack of vision, but there is just 
as much genius in avoiding 
things that are before their time 
as there is in designing things 
that are ahead of their time. 
The clever men are those who 
know what their public wants 
about six months before the pub- 
lic and can bring out the proper 
article at the proper moment. 

The inventor contributes even 
when he is not rewarded. If we 
are going to have a variety of 
new transmissions all the ideas 
of the past 30 years will con- 
tribute, even if they serve merely 
to show what to avoid; and 
things reappear in unexpected 
forms. The electric drive, a me- 
chanical but not a commercial 
success on passenger cars, is 
later taken up and proved the proper design for certain 
heavy vehicle work. Or in another field, the cracking 
process intended to get more fuel from crude oil is used 
today to give a better quality of gasoline, a side issue 
unthought of originally. 

Writing and thinking along these paths it is hard 
not to wonder just when the ripening time is coming 
for some other things which have been a strong incen- 
tive to inventors in the automotive field. When is the 
public going to decide it has struggled with tire attach- 
ments long enough? 

There have been literally dozens of better ways of 
putting tires on rims or rims on wheels invented, tested 
and proved excellent, but where are they and why are 
they where they are? 

Our cowl boards carry a great array of indicators, 
some of which, it may be doubted if the average driver 
knows the meaning of, but why do we still find out that 
the battery has run dry by the conclusive fact that it 
won’t start the engine? 

Why is it still necessary to employ someone to get 
underneath and dirty himself most thoroughly in order 
to remove old oil from a crankcase? 

Why do not all cars have jack tables on the axles so 
that the always tiresome job of tire changing may have 
its most uncertain factor removed? 


Brakes 


with 
The 37-in. tires have been specially built by the Dun- 
lop Co., and in laboratory tests have shown themselves 


are hydraulic, self-sealing device. 


very resistant. The foundation of the tire is of silk, 
with the rubber sprayed on. Louis Coatalen states that 
these tires are an immense advance on anything pre- 
viously built, and used in conjunction with a much 
lighter car, ought to contribute effectively toward the 
breaking of the record. 
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Diesel Engines 
‘Truck Show 


Ford, Dodge, Fargo, Pierce-Arrow and FWD are among the 
American exhibitors. Increased competition with railroads 
through long-haul, high-speed service is indicated. 


By W. F. BraDLrey 


(Special cable to Automotive Industries) 


Palais on Nov. 16 and will close Nov. 24, united 
72 exhibitors in the complete vehicle section, of 
which all are French with the exception of Ford, Dodge, 
Fargo, Pierce-Arrow, FWD, Miesse and Mercedes-Benz. 

The outstanding feature of the show is the attention 
given to Diesel engines for road transportation. Renault 
exhibits a five-ton truck with a four-cylinder, four- 
stroke Diesel engine of 115 by 180 mm. bore and stroke 
(4.52 by 7.10 in.), developing 50 hp. at 1200 r.p.m. This 
chassis is an entirely new model, with the radiator in 
front, pump water circulation, high-pressure lubrica- 
tion, unit construction of the engine and transmission, 
and a double-reduction rear axle with drive through the 
springs. Another Renault model 
has a six-cylinder engine of the 
same bore and stroke, developing 
90 hp. at 1215 rpm. Both of 
these engines have valves in the 
head, with operation by side rods 
and rockers, and are equipped 
with a Bosch fuel pump. 

Morton shows a six-ton truck 
with a four-cylinder, two-stroke 
Diesel engine. This is fitted 
with a piston-type compressor 
(or supercharger) and scavenger 
valves, and has direct injection. 
It is stated that the engine can 
be run at as high a speed as 3000 
r.p.m. The chassis is equipped 
with air brakes, a compressed 
air starter and a double-reduc- 
tion rear axle with transverse 
cardan shafts. The Junkers type 
of two-stroke, opposed - piston 
Diesel engine is used in two-cyl- 
inder form by Somua on a five- 
ton truck, by Peugeot on four-ton 
truck, and by Laffly on two-ton- 
ner. A single-cylinder engine of 
the same design is used by two 
makers of 2500-lb. trucks. 

Mercedes-Benz exhibits a six- 
cylinder Diesel engine on a six- 
wheeled coach chassis. Saurer 
has launched a big commercial 


Tra Paris truck show, which opened in the Grand 








campaign in favor of the six-cylinder and four-cylinder 
Diesel truck chassis. 

Speed trucks equipped specially for agricultural use 
are a feature of the show. Citroen has produced a 
4000-lb. six-cylinder speed truck which is fitted with 
the same engine as his passenger car. 

The show reveals that there has been a big increase 
in the number of long-distance, high-speed truck serv- 
ices, which operate principally at night and come in 
direct competition with the railways. Some of these 
services are over 500-mile routes. Similar passenger- 
carrying services not yet developed, but more attention 
is now being given to this field. 

New coach chassis include a Laffly six with two direct 
drives, or six speeds in all, the 
lower set of three being 30 per 
cent lower than the respective 
speeds of the high-speed range. 
This chassis has seven mechani- 
cally operated brakes. Berliet, 
Bernard, Sauer, Somua and Cot- 
tin-Desgouttes all show six-cyl- 
inder coach chassis designed for 
speeds of 45 to 60 m.p.h., and 
usually equipped with six or 
seven brakes. Oil radiators are 
common on these chassis. The 
Cottin - Desgouttes chassis has 
duplicate steering. 

Six-wheelers have not made 
much progress, those exhibited 
including the Mercedes - Benz 
coach with internal gear drive to 
the two rear axles. A Berliet 
coach also has internal gear 
drive. Miesse shows a six-wheeler 
with underslung worm drive to 
the two rear axles. On the Berliet 
cross-country car with worm 
drive all six wheels are driven. 
Chenard-Walcker shows a trac- 
tor with chain drive to the two 
rear axles. Other six-wheelers 
with one driving axle and one 
dead rear axle are the Mathis 
light truck and the Willelme 12- 
ton truck. 
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Arways Lighting 1s Now Backbone 


ITH a third of the 90,000 miles flown daily by 
\ \ airplanes in the United States done at night, avi- 
ation is depending more and more upon “ground 
school” engineering, according to Captain F. C. Hings- 
burg, chief engineer of the Aviation Division of the 
Department of Commerce, who addressed 400 engineers 
Monday night in Camden, N. J., at a dinner given under 
the auspices of the South Jersey Electrical League. 
Edward P. Warner, president of the Society of Automo- 
tive Engineers and editor of Aviation, presided. 
Engineering practices that have been developed by 
airport authorities throughout the country have given 
the Department of Commerce a laboratory of lighting, 
Captain Hingsburg pointed out. “The Department of 
Commerce, through its lighthouse administration, 
charted the seas for 
navigators. Likewise, 
the department began 
to study direction- 
finding needs of pilots, 
even before aviation 
became a commercial 
practicability. A few 
years ago flood-light- 
ing struck the imag- 
ination of the people 
as one of the most 
spectacular features 
of an airport. The 
lighting requirements 
of pilots have neces- 
sitated a great deal of 
study to properly in- 
sure the right amount 
of the right kind of 
light in the right 
places on the field, in- 
stead of simply flood- 
ing the landing area. 
‘ In this our work has 
been greatly aided by 
the research made by 
lighting engineers 
throughout the coun- 


As Government and 


“Partnership” of Department of Com 
by Col. Henderson as unique 
breadth of engineering 


try, who have cooperated and made landing 
fields almost as safe by night as by day.” 

Colonel Paul Henderson, former Second 
Assistant Postmaster General in charge of 
Air Mail and vice-president of the Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, pointed out that aviation is one 
of the few commercial enterprises which has grown 
healthily although operated in partnership with the Gov- 
ernment. “This partnership involves Government 
inspection of planes before they can be used in inter- 
state flying, establishing airways with beacons and 
directional radio, inspection of landing fields and sup- 
plying the operating companies’ largest factor of reve- 
nue, namely, air mail. There are 20 different companies 
engaged in commercial flying, and most of these carry 
passengers on regular schedule,” he said. The Colonel 
added that all of the major operative companies have 
been disappointed in the small amount of express pack- 
age business which has been done to date. Even those 
lines which operate in conjunction with railroads have 
failed to show any gain in this class of business. Studies 
made by several companies, he said, have as yet failed 
to show whether rates are too high or whether there is 
simply no demand on the part of the public for fast 
package service, although the number of hours saved is 
considerable. 

Both Captain Hingsburg and Colonel Henderson 
agreed that schedules operated by air lines are prac- 
tically perfect. 

“None of the major companies is afraid of the future,” 
Colonel Henderson said. “Although it appears that the 
public has not yet sufficient confidence in airplane and 
pilot to travel frequently by air, we can see a definite 
increase of confidence in flying. Production of airplanes 
has decreased in the past few months, but there has 
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of Transcontinental lero Business 
[ndustry Cooperate 


merce and operating companies hatled sesame teen iia iain 6 
soe dak eee ry : blade of grass will throw a shadow many feet in length. 
in point of coordination and In these floodlights have been placed horizontal fins or 


and administra tive scope louvers to prevent the upward glare from the lamp itself 











been a healthy increase for 1929 over last 
year. Thousands of individuals have pur- 
chased small planes for their daily use, and 
a number of large concerns are using air- 
planes to save the time of their executives. 
The continued partnership of the United States Govern- 
ment and operating air transport companies will make 
air travel in this country much more common during the 
next few years. We are trying to adapt flying to a 
peace-time job by making it an everyday affair, serving 
commerce, serving modern necessity—and indirectly, 
there is the business of establishing a back-log for 
national defense.” 

“Any system of floodlighting the surface of the field 
must be flexible so that planes may not be required to 
land directly toward any one of the units or banks of 
floodlights used. It must provide illumination of the 
entire usable portion of the field, not less than 0.015 
candles. In addition to the floodlighting of the field 
and the buildings, it is desirable to install on the prin- 
cipal airports a single flood, preferably from the top of 
the highest structure on the property, so that it may 
be trained upon a plane that may be stalled on the field 
or any other unusual activities that might be considered 
a handicap to night landing on the field. In addition 
to this lighting there must be a ceiling projector for 
ascertaining the height of the clouds and an illuminated 
wind tee or wind cone, or both. We may yet tie up our 
night lighting system with traffic control lights. 

“The illumination of the field itself is something which 
at the present time is in the embryonic stage,” he 
pointed out. “When the problem of illuminating air- 
ports was first presented, fans of light were spread 
over the airport at a very flat angle. One of the dif- 
ficulties of this method of illumination is the illusion of 





and to flatten out the beam with the minimum upward 
divergence. Another system of lighting is by the use 
of a 180-deg. Fresnel lens, similar to the lenses used in 
lighthouses, throwing a single fan of light practically 
horizontal with the surface of the ground and spreading 
this fan for approximately 180 deg. These lamps are 
made in either incandescent or of the arc variety, and 
many claims are made for their superiority. Other 
lights have been developed, using a parabolic reflector, 
constructed in a similar way, so that the fan of light is 
of the same variety as that projected through a Fresnel 
lens. 

“A new sys- 
tem which has just 
been demonstrated is 
that of the use of a 
series of flush-type in- 
candescent units, 
shining directly up- 
ward and placed at 
regular intervals of 
approximately 100 ft. 
down the center or 
along each side of the 
runway. These lights 
may be controlled so 
that only the runway 
to be used for any 
wind direction is illu- 
minated, the others 
remaining dark. The 
lenses on these units 
are heated to prevent 
the accumulation of 
snow and ice, and they 
have the advantage of 
indicating the exact 
contour of the field. 
Operation may be me- 
chanical or manual. 
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NEw DEVELOPMENTS_ Automotive 



































Cincinnati Cutter Grinder 


HE No. 2 Cutter Grinder, which is said to embody 

many new and improved features, was recently 
announced by the Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. This machine is provided with a heavily 
ribbed box type bed having an accessible compartment 
for the self-contained motor drive. The table is swiveled 
and is equipped with a graduated swivel dial, a scale 
for reading taper, in inches per foot, and a means for 
fine adjustment. Ease of operation is obtained by 
mounting the table on a sensitive anti-friction roller 
bearing support. 

The grinding wheel spindle head is mounted on one 
end of an adjustable column having vertical and hori- 
zontal movements, and graduated so as to give a swivel 
movement in degrees from 0 to 240. This head is driven 
by a % hp. motor running at 3425 r.p.m. while a two- 
step cone pulley arrangement gives selectively a speed 
of 3850 r.p.m. or 5735 r.p.m. 

This machine is available in the plain or universal 
type. A universal machine consists of the plain machine 
with the addition of the cylindrical grinding attachment, 
surface grinding attachment, gear sharpening attach- 
ment and an internal grinding attachment. The uni- 
versal machine is supplied with an individually driven 
workhead operated by a 14 hp. motor at 1750 r.p.m. 
The cylindrical grinding attachment provides for 21% 
in. between centers and will grind a section 1234 in. 
long in one setting. The internal grinding attachment 
will take holes 3 in. deep, 9/16 in. diameter and larger. 
Floor space for the plain and universal machines is 

















































































Cincinnati No. 2 cutter grinder 








4 ft. 10 in. by 5 ft. 101% in. The plain machine weighs 
1600 lb., while the universal weighs 1750 lb. 





Paasche Ventilator 


NEW explosion-proof ventilating unit has been 
placed on the market by the Paasche Airbrush Co., 
Chicago, Ill. One of the chief features of this unit is 
its adaptability to various types and locations of mount- 
ing. Other features are: a balanced high-volume alumi- 





Plan drawing of the Paasche ventilator 


num fan, quick-adjustment fan spindle and central 
lubrication for motor bearings. This unit is available 
in four sizes having the following displacements in 
cu. ft.: 3200, 5000, 9000 and 15,000. Optional motor 
equipment is as follows: A.C., 220-440 volt, three phase; 
A:C., 110-220 volt, single phase, and D.C., 110 or 220 
volt. 





Hascrome Welding Rod 


HE Haynes Stellite Co. of Kokomo, Ind., has placed 
on the market a manganese-chrome-iron welding 

rod called Hascrome. This is a self-hardening alloy, 
designed primarily for building up badly worn parts 
preparatory to surfacing them with Haynes Stellite, 
which is also supplied in the form of welding rod. 

Although in some cases Hascrome alone may be used 
for hard-surfacing parts subject to abrasive wear, it 
does not possess red hardness to the same degree as 
Haynes Stellite, and it will wear away more rapidly. 
The new alloy is also being used for tacking Haystel- 
lite—the Haynes Stellite Co.’s diamond substitute—to 
the cutting and reaming edges of oil well drilling tools. 

The oxy-acetylene process is considered best for the 
application of Hascrome, since the hardness of the 
deposited metal can be controlled by the amount of 
excess acetylene used in the welding flame, as well as by 
the rate of cooling. 

Hascrome is available in welding rods 4 in. in diam- 
eter and 36 in. long, packed in bundles of 50 Ib. each. 
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Parts, Accessories and Production Tools 








G. E. Limit Switch 


HE General Electric Co. announces a new cam- 
operated limit switch, Model LS-438, for industrial 
control applications 
which supersedes 
the various older 
types manufactured 
by them. Although 
this switch is an im- 
proved model, and 
is said to incorpo- 
rate all the best 
features of the 
others, it is very low 
in price. 

The new switch 
is enclosed in a cast 
case. Electrically 
it is a two-circuit 
switch that, by a 
simple adjustment, 
can be made either 
normally open or 
normally closed, or 
one circuit open and 
one closed. It is a 
snap-action cam-operated device, and can be obtained 
with either spring or starwheel return in combination 
with one of four operating levers: a roller lever with a 
1 or 3-in. roller, a forked lever or a straight lever. The 
contact tips are interchangeable with those of standard 


General Electric cam-operated master and geared limit 
switches. 





General Electric track type limit 
switch. The view shows unit 
with cover off, the contacts be- 
ing arranged one open and one 
closed and the pawl arranged 
for spring-return action 





Hydraulic Control Device 


HE hydraulic operator is a new industrial control 
device developed by the General Electric Co. 
The hydraulic operator takes the place of large alter- 
nating or direct current magnets and solenoids and may 
also be used to replace air cylinders where quiet and 
smooth upward thrust is desired through a given dis- 
tance. It consists of a motor-driven centrifugal oil 
pump, the impeller of which is mounted in a piston and 
driven by means of a spline shaft. This arrangement 
permits stationary mounting of the motor. The normal 
position is with the piston at the bottom of the cylinder 
which is approximately two-thirds full of oil. When 
energized the motor drives the impeller, creating a pres- 
sure between the bottom of the piston and the bottom 
of the cylinder. 

The piston is cast so that the oil is fed to the center 
of the impeller from both the top and bottom. The oil 
is forced from the end of the impeller blades through 
ports to the space below the piston. The pressure tends 
to move the piston upward and it will travel the full 
length of the cylinder providing the load on the ends 
of the push rod is not too great. 

The hydraulic operator is rated on the stalled thrust 
basis; that is, the number of pounds it will balance 
when the motor is running at full speed. The three 


standard sizes give 200, 300 and 600 lb. push. The 
operating speed is slower than that of a solenoid, but 
is relatively fast. The motors used are small, 4 to 
1% hp., and therefore come up to speed rapidly (in ap- 
proximately 0.1 of a second). The time required to 
raise the piston will depend upon the diameter and speed 





Hydraulic operator with tank removed 


of the impeller, the diameter and length of the cylinder, 
and the load to be lifted. With the maximum or stalled 
thrust load of 600 Ib. it will move very slowly or not 
at all. Due to the stored energy in the revolving parts 
at maximum load the downward movement does not 
start until 0.3 of a second after the motor is de-energized. 
In addition, because of dashpot action, it requires 0.8 
of a second for the total downward travel. 

This device can be applied to brakes, clutches, door 
and window openers, spot welders, pumps, and other 
places where solenoids and air cylinders now are used. 





Universal Die-Holder Stand 


HE Davenport universal die-holding stand is a new 

die-shop tool recently announced by the Davenport 
Locomotive & Manufacturing Corp., Davenport, Iowa. 
It is designed for hold- 
ing die blocks while in 
process, and to facilitate 
the work of the die 
maker, by enabling him 
to set the block at any 
desired height or angle 
without physical han- 
dling. This universal 
die-holding stand is 
built in two standard 
sizes, to accommodate 
blocks weighing up to 
1500 and 3000 Ib. 

An adjustable clamp 
on either side slides in 
T-slots.. The die is held 
in place by six machine 
screws which project 
through these clamps 
and engage the groove 
in the die block. The 
head fixture is actuated 
by a worm and segment 
gear, operated by a 
hand wheel. 





Davenport die-holder stand 
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Month of February Cited 
As Marking New Progress 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 


23—Finance 


companies continue to feel 


optimistic with regard to the volume of automobile business handled 
nationally, although admitting that there have been unusually low spots in 


certain areas during the past two or three weeks. 


They regard any slump 


in the amount of new paper they are taking as but little more than seasonal 
and indicate that there has been no apparent increase in Comeguennien in 


payment on outstanding paper. 

Automobile manufacturers generally, 
however, will probably continue their 
curtailing of production for the re- 
mainder of the year and some of them 
now look for the resumption of activity 
along about the end of February. 

The level of operations thus far in 
November appears to be well under the 
October level. It is extremely difficult 
to make any estimates of November 
production at this time, but any guess 
exceeding 200,000 for the total of the 
industry might well be considered be- 
yond conservatism. 

In November of last year factories of 
the United States and Canada turned 
out about 268,909 units. In some quar- 
ters it is considered possible that this 
figure may be equalled this year for 
the month of November, but the fact 
that this is a month in which inventories 
materially reduce the number of actual 
working days for most automobile 
manufacturers, makes prediction based 
on scheduled operation virtually im- 
possible. 

The output of motor vehicles in 
October totaled 379,942 units, the lowest 
since last December with a production 
of 234,116, according to reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Commerce 
from 149 manufacturers. Of the 
October production, 320,327 units were 
passenger cars, comparing with 364,786 
in September, while the October truck 
production increased to 58,747 from 
50,046 in September. Taxicab produc- 
tion in October was 868 as compared 
with 865. 

For the first 10 months of the current 
year the production of motor vehicles 
in the United States was 5,017,806 units 
as against 3,867,503 for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. Passenger car 
production was 4,325,504 as against 
3,399,425, truck production was 677,842 
as compared with 463,101 and taxicab 
output was 14,460 as compared with 
A977. 





Aerial Robot Called 
Mecaviator by U.S. 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20— 
The automatic robot, which re- 
cently piloted an Army airplane 
from Wright Field to Bolling 





Field, has been given the name 
of “Mecaviator,” the War Depart- 
ment announced. The name was 
a shortening of “mechanical avi- 
ator,” it was stated. 




















Hoover Invites Leaders 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20— Among 
the score of leaders of industry who 
have been invited by President Hoover 
to meet with him tomorrow at the 
White House to confer on plans for 
cooperating in the movement to stabi- 
lize business, will be Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of General Motors Corp.; 
Pierre S. du Pont, of the du Pont inter- 
ests, and Henry Ford, Dearborn, Mich. 





Noblitt Holders to Meet 


CHICAGO, Nov. 21—Stockholders of 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries have been 
asked to attend a special meeting at 
Indianapolis, Nov. 25, to vote on a pro- 
posal to increase the 75,000 shares of 
no-par common stock outstanding to 
150,000 shares. The stock increase is 
understood to be desired to allow a 
stock dividend of 6 to 8 per cent an- 
nually in addition to the regular $3 
cash rate. 





Hudson Declares Dividend 


DETROIT, Nov. 21—Directors of the 
Hudson Motor Car Co. yesterday de- 
clared a regular dividend of $1.25, pay- 
able Jan. 2 to stockholders of record 
Dec. 11. 








Finance Meeting 
Elects V. L. Brown 


Keynote Address at Convention 
Predicts Bright Prospects 
for 1930 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20— Automobile 
sales on the time payment plan still 
compose one of the greatest single item 
of instalment sales in the United 
States, whose soundness and prospects 
for continued stability were stressed as 
the keynote of the Sixth Annual Meet- 
ing and Financing Conference of the 
National Association of Finance Com- 
panies, which was concluded in the Con- 
gress Hotel here today with the election 
of officers and directors. 

Four hundred men engaged in financ- 
ing instalment sales attended the two- 
day meeting, which opened Tuesday. 
Nothing has developed anywhere which 
at the moment suggests a trying time 
for those financing instalment sales, 
the conference was told by John J. 
Schumann, Jr., newly-elected president 
of the General Motors Acceptance 
Corp., who also said that automobile 
dealers as a whole are not carrying 
excessive stocks. 

“For about 10 days we have had 
come into our office in New York, re- 
ports from 60 branches in the United 
States and seven in Canada, giving us 
a daily check on items 5 to 30 days 
delinquent, over 30 days delinquent, and 
repossessed cars,” Mr. Schumann said. 

“We have been charting this infor- 
mation, setting up a graph for each 
branch, and, while of course, there is 
an odd branch that is not doing as well 
as it was a year ago, there are enough 
branches that are doing so much better 
than the average for the United States 
and Canada shows that our experience 
now is practically identical with our 
experience of a year ago. 

“In other words, if somebody had 
not spoken about margins, the stock 
market, and the loss of 35 billions of 
dollars of potential wealth, and so on, 
we would not be paying much attention 
to the charts. We would be observing 
them, of course, but nothing has de- 
veloped anywhere which at the moment 
suggests a trying time for those of us 
who are in this financing business. 

“We rather look for a little more 
trying time in some of the metropolitan 
(Turn to page 774, please) 
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Ford Operations Show 
Wide Curtailment 





National Survey of Plants 
Indicates Activity in 
Future 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 21—Persist- 
ent rumors from Detroit that the Ford 
Motor Co. will produce cars embodying 
important changes within the next 
month, have failed to draw an official 
statement from the Ford plant at Dear- 
born. A number of Detroit dispatches 
have intimated that the Ford plant at 
Dearborn, Mich., is operating with a 
nearly normal complement of labor, but 
that individual workers are on a half- 
time basis. A summary of indicated 
changes in the Model A was published 
in Automotive Industries for Nov. 9. 

A complete picture of Ford assembly 
plant activities in the United States, 
outside of Dearborn, is contained in the 
following telegraphic reports, which 
were prepared for Automotive Indus- 
tries: 

BOSTON, Nov. 20—The Somerville 
Ford plant is operating on a 350 car 
basis with 1500 employees, against high 
peak of 500 units with 2500 daily. 


BUFFALO, Nov. 20—Sales and pro- 
duction at the Ford plant here were 
said today by executives to be normal 
for this time of the year. The company 
is carrying the number of employees 
it usually has at this time of the year. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., Nov. 20—The 
Ford assembly plant here today had 800 
on the payroll, compared with peak of 
1300 in August and September and the 
so-called normal of about 1100. Further 
recession in output of cars is an- 
ticipated, according to information from 
authoritative sources, but probably 
little further reduction in number on 
payroll, though employed time for 


these employees may be substantially 
reduced. 





CHESTER, PA., Nov. 20—The Ford 
assembly plant here is closed down. 
Operations are expected to begin again 
in four weeks, at which time the 
rumored new model will be put on the 
assembly line. Only a skeleton force 
is being maintained in the meantime. 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20—The Ford Chi- 
cago plant is operating at normal 
capacity, which is 300 units per day. 
Two hundred and twenty men are em- 
ployed, which is close to the maximum. 


CINCINNATI, Nov. 20—The Ford 
assembly plant here is closed, the last 
cars being turned out Monday. Officials 
cannot say when it will reopen. They 
declare the shutdown is due to the 
necessity for alterations to add 12,000 
ft. of floor space and permit the instal- 
lation of elevators and machinery. An 
average of 140 cars per day were being 
assembled when the plant closed. 

(Turn to page 775, please) 


News of the Industry 





Plan to Extend P. O. 


Motor Vehicle Use 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18 — 
The Postmaster General, Walter 
F. Brown, is planning to recom- 
mend to Congress additional legis- 
lation to broaden the scope of the 
present motor vehicle service now 
under contract, it was stated orally 
at the General Accounting Office, 
Nov. 15. The Postmaster General 
finds that new legislation has be- 
come necessary to secure contracts 
for carrying mail in the smaller 
towns and villages. Accordingly, 
the Postmaster General has re- 
quested the Comptroller General, 
J. R. McCarl, for a broader inter- 
pretation of the 1929 law dealing 
with contracts for the motor 
vehicle service, pending the enact- 
ment of new legislation by Con- 
gress. 














Ford Increases Wages 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 21 — After 
leaving a conference of industrial lead- 
ers, called by President Hoover here 
this afternoon, to consider a remedy for 
the present industrial situation, Henry 
Ford returned and personally stated to 
the President that a general increase in 
the wage scale of Ford employees would 
be put into effect immediately. This in- 
crease would affect all classes of labor 
employed in Ford plants, it was stated, 
and would be apportioned on a per- 
centage basis. 


Auburn Raises 1930 Schedule 

AUBURN, IND., Nov. 21—The pro- 
duction schedule of the Auburn Auto- 
mobile Co. calls for a 50 per cent in- 
crease for the year 1930 over the year 
1929, according to plans announced 
today by E. L. Cord, president. Sever- 
al million dollars will be spent for 
equipment to make this possible, the 
statement said. 
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Bendix Aviation 
Earns $6,893,000 


First Nine Months of Oper- 
ation Are Summarized 
in Report 


CHICAGO, Nov. 20—Net earnings of 
the Bendix Aviation Corp. for the 
first nine months of this year totaled 
$6,893,000, after all charges, including 
Federal taxes, equal to $3.36 a share 
on 2,050,000 shares of common stock 
outstanding, it was announced yester- 
day following a meeting of directors 
at which the regular quarterly dividend 
of 50 cents a share was declared. 

Owing to the recent formation of the 
company as a holding company for the 
Bendix Corp., the Scintilla Magneto 
Co., Inc., the Delco Aviation Corp., the 
Stromberg Motor Devices Co. and the 
Eclipse Machine Co., no comparison of 
earnings for the corresponding period 
of last year is available. Since its 
formation, the Bendix Aviation Corp. 
has acquired the Pioneer Instrument 
Co., Ine. 

The dividend ‘is payable Jan. 2 to 
stockholders of record Dec. 10. In con- 
nection with the issuance of the earn- 
ings statement, Vincent Bendix, presi- 
dent of the corporation, stated: 

“We look for a better 1930. We are 
going ahead with development plans 
and have perfected new devices of im- 
portance to the automotive and aviation 
fields. Western operations are expand- 
ing rapidly and we will increase invest- 
ments both in the West and in the East. 





Kansas City Plant to Close 

KANSAS CITY, Nov.,21—The Ford 
assembly plant here will shut down for 
two weeks for inventory, according to 
the best available information. Half 
holidays have been frequent on the 
regular five-day schedule, with shortage 
of parts given as the reason. 











Financial Notes 








Company 


Freuhauf Trailer Co. .......e0- 9 mos. 


earnings $35.95 


Announces 


a share. Class A. conv. pref. 


(entire 1928 earn. $28.53 a share) 


Briggs Mfg. Co. 


Com. Invest. Trust Corp. 


sida et quar. div. 40c on com., 1% 


ee ee eee eT net profit 3rd quar. 44c (3rd quar. 1928, 95c) net profit 
9 mos. $3,310,421 (9 mos. 


1928 $3,953,650) 
per cent in stock 


Bendix Aviation Corp. ........ 9 mos. earnings, after all charges, $3.26 a share on com. 

Doehler Die Casting Co. ......10 mos. earnings bef. taxes $867,591 (10 mos. 1928, 
$617,814) 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co..reg. quar. div. $1 on com.; 1% per cent on deb.; ex. 
cash 70c 

United-Carr Fastener Corp..... 9 mos. net earnings, $576,005 or $2.30 a share, after all 


charges 
Motor Wheel Corp. 
Weatherproof Body Corp 


ei kes aus som ex. cash div. of 25c, in addition to reg. quar. div. 
Lake adi Oct. gross earnings $105,696 


Van Blerck Motors, Inc......... offering 20,000 no par. capital stock @ $15.50 


Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. ..9 mos. 


a share 


9 mos. net earnings nearly $6 per share 
pseiuaw ain offering $3,000,000 5-yr. 6% conv. gold notes 
net earnings after chgs. 


and fed. taxes, $2.80 


Caterpillar Tractor Co, ........ 9 mos. net profit equivalent to $4.01 a share 

Parmelee Transportation Co....reg. quar. div. 12%c 

COVE TOE civ esveccccsesen reports reduction of $10,034,000 of funded debt since 
Jan. 

Stewart Warner Corp. .......... 9 mos. net profit $6,426,281 after depr. and’ fed. taxes 


3rd quar. net profit, $1,897,909 


Graham-Paige Motors Corp. 
Noblitt Sparks Industries 


(9 mos. 1928, $5,476,974. 
---9 mos. $1,396,344, after all charges, or 65c a share 

9 mos. 1928, $2,493,478, or $1.58 a share) 
wea evs Oct. net income, after all charges, $1.51 per share on 


3rd quar. 1928, $1,863,640) 


75,000 shares 
(Oct. 1928, $1.25 a share on 60,000 shares) 
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Committee on Uniform Traffic Rules 
Will Meet in Washington, Dec. 16 














WASHINGTON, Nov. 20—The for- 
mation of a Committee on Uniform 
Traffic Regulation to consider the 
cumulative experience with the Uniform 
Vehicle Code, Model Municipal Traffic 
Ordinance and standardization of traffic 
signs, signals and markings gained 
from the states and municipalities which 
have already adopted these uniform 
traffic measures, and to recommend 
what further action should be taken, 
was announced Monday by secretary of 
commerce, R. P. Lamont. The com- 
mittee, which is to be headed by Wil- 
liam E. Metzger of Detroit, will hold 
its first meeting in Washington on Dec. 
16 and 17 at the Department. 

“The importance of uniformity of 
traffic laws and _ regulations has 
from the start been emphasized by the 
National Conference on Street and 
Highway Safety,” Secretary Lamont 
stated. 

“The First National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety, called by 
Herbert Hoover, as secretary of com- 
merce in 1924, recommended certain 
principles which should be embodied in 
such uniform laws and regulations. In 
order that those principles might be 
properly developed on a legal basis, a 
committee on Uniformity of Laws and 
Regulations was created and in co- 
operation with the National Conference 
of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws, developed a Uniform Vehicle 
Code comprising four acts, namely: 

“1. A Uniform Motor Vehicle Regis- 
tration Act; 2. A Uniform Motor Ve- 
hicle Anti-Theft Act; 3. A Uniform 
Motor Vehicle Operators’ and Chauf- 
feurs’ License Act, and 4. A Uniform 
Act Regulating the Operation of Ve- 
hicles on Highways. 

“A few months after completion of 


these uniform models for state legis- 
lation a demand arose for a Model 
Municipal Traffic Ordinance which would 
provide uniformity in the traffic ordi- 
nances and regulations of cities of 
different states as well as uniformity 
among cities within the same state. In 
response to this demand a committee 
on Municipal Traffic Ordinances and 
Regulations of the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety prepared 
a Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance. 

“The Uniform Vehicle Code has been 
adopted, to date, in whole or substantial 
part by twenty-two states, while the 
Model Municipal Traffic Ordinance has 
been used as a basis for new ordinances 
by scores of cities which have revised 
their traffic ordinances within the past 
year and a half to meet the increasing 
demands of traffic. Two states, New 
Jersey and Wisconsin, have by state 
law put the Model Ordinance in effect 
in all municipalities within those states. 

“Despite the good records of some of 
the states and cities, reports of the 
Census Bureau indicate a large increase 
in motor vehicle accidents this year for 
the country as a whole. Lack of 
uniformity in traffic laws and their ad- 
ministration is recognized as an im- 
portant factor in causing accidents. 
Correction of these conditions is a re- 
sponsibility of the state and local gov- 
ernments. 

“The efforts of the National Confer- 
ence on Street and Highway Safety and 
the participating national associations 
are directed to furnishing all possible 
assistance toward the solution of the 
problem in the states and municipalities. 
If by these efforts we can help cut down 
the deadly toll shown in the cold, relent- 
less figures of the Census Bureau all 
this work and effort will be justified.” 





Chrysler Reduces Debt 

NEW YORK, Nov. 19—Chrysler 
Corp. has authorized the reduction of 
$6,000,000 in the company’s funded debt 
through the retirement of that amount 
of six per cent gold debentures of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., assumed when Chrysler 
took over the Dodge properties last 
year. This will make a total reduction 
of $10,034,000 in the company’s funded 
debt since the first of the year. 
Through this retirement the total 
Chrysler funded debt is reduced to $49,- 
180,000 of Dodge debentures due in 1940 
and $723,000 Maxwell bonds due an- 
nually to 1934. 





Traffic Managers to Meet 

NEW YORK, Nov. 19—Traffic man- 
agers of member companies of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce will meet in Detroit Nov. 22 to 
consider a number of subjects. There 
is also to be a meeting of the Export 
Rate Committee to consider rail rates 
and shipping contracts for 1930, trans- 





continental rates to the Pacific Coast on 
unboxed automobiles for export and 
other subjects. 


Magdeburger Presents Paper 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 20—“High- 
Speed Oil Engine Development” was 
the subject of a paper read by E. C. 
Magdeburger, aide on Diesel engines, 
U. S. Navy Department, before a joint 
session of the Penna. Section, S.A.E., 
and the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia 
here last night. 

E. R. Hailer, engineer connected with 
the Mercedes-Benz factory in Germany, 
described some details and character- 
istics of their new 4 in. by 6 in., 6- 
cylinder engine, which is expected to 
be shown here shortly. 


Rubber Plan Adopted 

NEW YORK, Nov. 19—British rub- 
ber growers have adopted the plan of 
cooperative sales control of crude rub- 
ber, according to cable dispatches 





received yesterday by the Rubber Ex- 








change of New York, Inc. 





Business in Brief 


Written by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., New York, exclusively for 
AvTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 





NEW YORK, Nov. 21—The ab- 
normally warm weather so far this 
month has retarded sales of seasonal 
goods. Some industries are making 
a fair showing, but on the whole 
business is below last year’s levels. 
Several reports anticipate a favor- 
able volume of Christmas trade. As 
a result of the rather pessimistic 
report recently issued by the Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Textile Merchants, 
the tendency in the South is to cur- 
tail cotton-cloth production. 





MERCHANDISE EXPORTS 

Merchandise exports during Octo- 
ber amounted to $530,000,000, which 
marks an increase of $98,000,000 
above those in the preceding month. 
With the exception of October and 
November last year, October ex- 
ports exceeded those of any other 
month since January, 1921. Imports 
during October amounted to $392,- 
000,000, which marks an increase of 
$39,000,000 above those in the pre- 
ceding month. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES 

Department store sales during 
October, according to a preliminary 
report of the Federal Reserve Board, 
were 3 per cent above those a year 
ago. Increases were reported by 
252 stores, while 231 stores reported 
decreases. 


INDUSTRIAL ACTIVITY 
Industrial activity during October, 
based on the consumption of elec- 
trical energy by more than 3,600 
manufacturing plants, was 0.8 per 
cent below that in the preceding 
month but 3.9 per cent above that in 
the corresponding month last year. 
FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Railway freight loadings for the 
week ended November 2 totaled 
1,071,650 cars, which marks a de- 
crease of 32,292 cars below those a 
year ago and a decrease of 32,575 
cars below those two years ago. 
FISHER’S INDEX 
Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices for the week 
ended November 16 stood at 92.6, as 
against 93.3 the week before and 
93.7 two weeks before. 
FEDERAL RESERVE STATEMENT 
The consolidated statement of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the week 
ended Nov. 13 showed decreases of 
$20,000,000 in holdings of discounted 
bills and of $30,000,000 in holdings 
of bils bought in the open market, 
while there was an increase of 
$20,000,000 in holdings of Govern- 
ment securities. The reserve ratio 
on Nov. 13 was 69.5 per cent as 
against 69.8 per cent a week earlier 
and 69.4 per cent two week earlier. 
During the week ended Nov. 13 the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
reduced its rediscount rate from 
five per cent to four and one-half 
per cent. 
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Mills Act to Keep 


Steel Prices Firm 


‘Offer Determined Resistance 
to Breakup Following 
Market Slump 


NEW YORK, Nov. 21—Announce- 
ments of .new plant additions and 
reaffirmation of expansion projects 
previously decided upon are the steel 
industry’s answer to the question of 
what effect the pricking of the Wall 
Street bubble will have on the steel 
market’s future. Determined resist- 
‘ance, moreover, is being offered by the 
market leaders to further disintegration 
-of prices. 

When the leading interest announced 
a few days ago opening of its books for 
tin plate orders for the first half of 
1930 at unchanged prices, the moral 
effect on the market was not lost. The 
‘sharp decline in tin prices in the last 
few months together with the general 
financial situation had caused con- 
sumers to lock for a downward change 
in the price of tin plate which sells at 
the same level as it did a year ago when 
tin was 25 per cent and sheet bars $1 
per ton higher. 

Efforts are also being made to main- 
tain unchanged the price of hot-rolled 
steel bars in spite of the decline in the 
market for the cold-finished product. 
Makers of primary steel are holding 
grimly to prevailing prices all along 
the line, and giving non-integrated 
finishing mills to understand that if 
they make concessions they must not 
look to the purveyors of their semi- 
finished material to follow suit. This 
attitude, coming at a time when oper- 
‘ations are slowing down and when every 
additional ton on order books count, is 
having a decidedly steadying effect on 
the market for finished descriptions of 
steel. There is a much more hopeful 
feeling this week as to the gradual re- 
sumption of more active buying by 
automotive consumers. There is still a 
seasonal gap of about four weeks to 
‘be looked for before the first signs of 
buying appetite on the part of automo- 
tive consumers are expected to make 
themselves felt, but the tone of the 
steel market is even now decidedly more 
cheerful than it was a week ago. 

Pig Iron—While small lot sales to auto- 
motive foundries continue to be the rule, 
more interest is shown in first quarter 
1930 supplies. Prices are unchanged in all 
markets. Advance compilations of ferro- 
alloy sales in 1929 indicate that largely 
because of heavy consumption of automo- 
tive alloy steels the year now drawing to 


a close will be recorded as a banner year 
for ferro-alloys. 

Aluminum—Slightly more activity is 
noted. The sole domestic producer is ship- 
ping routine tonnages from the Canadian 
plant to American finishing subsidiaries, 
‘the S. S. ‘‘Sonderborg’”’ having brought in 
‘81,250 pigs a few days ago. Prices for 
virgin as well as remelted metal are un- 
altered. 

Copper—Amid light demand, prices in the 
“outside” market have receded. 
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Tests of Safety Fuels for Airplanes | 
Show Difficulties in Starting and Pick-Up | 








WASHINGTON, Nov. 18—Extensive 
tests of safety fuels derived from coal 
for use in airplanes have been carried 
out in France with a view to the elimi- 
nation of the danger from fire, accord- 
ing to a statement made by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
Nov. 12. It was found that the dis- 
advantages such as loss of power in 
these fuels are not prohibitive, especi- 
ally on ordinary airplane types. The 
difficulties of starting and picking up 
were found to be very serious, it was 
stated, and must be overcome before 
these fuels can come into general use 
on airplanes. 

Unless some way is found to prevent 
the turgidity and deposits observed in 
cold weather, the use of such fuels will 
have to be confined to climates and sea- 
sons where the temperature at normal 
altitudes of flight is above 39 deg. Fahr., 
it was stated. The statement follows 
in full text: 

Fear of fire certainly contributes to 
the turning away of many people from 
aviation. The violence of the fire, its 
immediate effects, the difficulty of giv- 
ing efficient help, strike the imagination 
of those who are, or believe themselves 
to be, exposed to these dangers. Fire 
threatens airplanes more than any 
other vehicle because they carry large 
amounts of gasoline, which, in contact 
with the surrounding air, produces ex- 
plosive mixtures, and because of the 
relatively great risk of leakage and 
spilling of gasoline on airplanes. 

The vapors emitted by safety fuels 
are much less abundant and spread less 
rapidly than gasoline vapors. If they 
catch fire in spite of precautions, the 
resulting conflagrations are less violent 








and more localized. Moreover, the con- 
sequences of such conflagrations are 
not so terrible, even if the flames spread 
far enough to reach the principal fuel 
reserve. In the case of liquid gasoline 
with a burning point far below that of 
the surrounding temperature, the igni- 
tion of this reserve is instantaneous. 
In general, it is even violent enough to 
cause actual explosions. In the case 
of fuels, however, with a burning point 
of the order of 30 to 40 deg. C. 
the temperature of the principal fuel 
reserve may reasonably be expected 
to lie considerably below the danger 
point. If a fire is started under these 
conditions it will generally spread 
slowly or go out of itself. 

No engines have yet been developed 
which burn heavy fuels with the utmost 
degree of efficiency and progress in this 
field will be greatly retarded until a 
satisfactory engine of this type is de- 
veloped. 

Until the above problems are solved 
aviation engines must continue to use 
gasoline. Therefore, efforts should be 
first directed toward reducing the 
dangers inherent in this fuel. Two con- 
ditions are necessary to bring about 
the burning of the fuel. It must come 
into contact with the surrounding air 
and be vaporized. 

The air, thus carbureted, must come 
into contact with something hot enough 
to ignite it. Fire hazards will be re- 
duced by avoiding these two conditions. 
If one of them cannot be avoided, one 
should seek to prevent coincidence with 
the other. In normal flight, dangerous 
mixtures of gases are produced by 
leakage from the tanks or fuel pipes, 
or by the poor carburetor functioning. 





Bolles Elected to Head 


Indian Motocycle Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Nov. 20— 
Norman T. Bolles of Newark, N. J., has 
been elected president of the Indian 
Motocycle Co. to succeed J. Russell 
Wait, who had held the position since 
last June. Mr. Bolles, consulting engi- 
neer, was picked for the post by a 
group of New York, Newark and Phila- 
delphia capitalists who recently took 
over the holdings of Indian stock held 
since last summer by Charles A. Levine, 
and his associates. 

Prominently associated with Mr. 
Bolles in the reorganized concern are 
Arthur G. Dickson, Philadelphia at- 
torney; Harry G. Dodge of Newark, 
formerly of the Locomobile Co., and W. 
R. Tracy, New York. The latest change 
is said to strengthen the organization 
financially. 





McCord Business Increases 
DETROIT, Nov. 18—McCord Radiator 
and Mfg. Co., Lubricator Division, re- 
ports the largest volume of business in 





its history during the current year. To 
date the valume shows a 38 per cent 
increase over the same period in 1928, 
according to officials of the company. 





Huge Airplane Completed 
BERLIN, Nov. 18—It has been an- 
nounced by the Junkers plant at Dessau 
that the world’s largest land plane is 
now ready for its initial examination 
before taking flight. The all-metal 
craft has cabins stretching to its wings 
and has enough space at the wing tips 
for a man to stand erect. It is equipped 
with four motors with a total of 2400 
hp., which are installed inside the wings. 

It has berths for 40 passengers. 





More Air Mail Carried 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 18— There 
were 701,625 lb. of mail transported by 
air for the month of October, 1929, as 
against 655,689 for September, accord- 
ing to figures made public Nov. 11 at 
the Post Office Department. The in- 
crease for last month over the previous 
month was 45,936 Ib. 
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New G.M. Foreign 
Deal Reported Out 


Association With Citroen and 
Peugeot Reported 
Unlikely 


NEW YORK, Nov. 18—Recent re- 
ports from abroad indicated that the 
General Motors Corp. had purchased 
Citroen and Peugeot automobile manu- 
facturers and would operate them pre- 
sumably on the same basis as it is now 
operating the Opel Works in Germany. 

While General Motors officers refuse 
to confirm or deny the rumor, it has 
been definitely learned that Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., president of the corporation, 
cabled certain interests abroad to the 
effect that there was no basis of fact 
in the statement that the corporation 
had purchased these two companies. 

This cable indicated that General 
Motors has not purchased these or any 
other foreign business, and is not in- 
terested directly or indirectly, nor is it 
contemplating any association whatever 
in these or any other companies in 
France. 

These rumors evidently were based 
on the fact that General Motors has 
transferred its executive offices for the 
general European market from Eng- 
land to Paris. This move was made 
in order that the executive offices could 
be in closer touch with the Continental 
market, and it is now apparent that no 
purchase of French companies was con- 
templated in making this move. 








V. L. Brown is Elected 
(Continued from page 770) 


centers, but so far as the country as 
a whole is concerned, we believe this 
will be of not much more than passing 
interest. 

“T believe personally that our busi- 
ness in 1930 will be fully as good in 
number of units as well as profits as 
in the year 1928.” 

Officers elected were: President, Vic- 
tor L. Brown of Milwaukee; first vice- 
president, O. Rey Rule, Los Angeles; 
vice-president, L. M. Rocheford, Minne- 
apolis; fourth vice-president, J. C. Alla- 
back, Cincinnati; secretary and man- 
ager, C. C. Hanch, Chicago; treasurer, 
W. G. Tennant, Chicago. Directors are 
T. E. Byrnes, Boston; Henry Ittleson, 
New York City; Arthur J. Morris, New 
York; Gilbert Norwalk, Cleveland; 
Glenn B. Ryman, Atlanta; T. C. Tup- 
per, St. Louis; J. T. Cronkhite, Wichita, 
Kan., and William M. Klinger, San 
Francisco. The officers will serve for 
one year and the directors will serve 
three years. 





Yale & Towne Branch Moves 


DETROIT, Nov. 18—The automotive 
division of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
represented by Geo. W. Wilder and C. L. 
Drake, has moved its Detroit office to 
Room 413, Stephenson Bldg. 
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Standards Bureau 
Lists Its Air Aids 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18 — 
Contributions to the advancement 
of aviation and radio featured ac- 
tivities in the Bureau of Stand- 
ards’ field of applied science dur- 
ing the last fiscal year, according 
to the annual report of the di- 
rector, Dr. George K. Burgess, 
made public today by the De- 
partment of Commerce. Among 
important developments listed in 
the report are the new type visual 
airplane radio beacon, improved 
methods of protecting electrical 
airplane equipment from radio in- 
terference, and better quartz oscil- 
lators for use in radio transmis- 
sion. 














Tube and Casing Output 


Declined in September 
NEW YORK, Nov. 21 — Production 
of pneumatic casings for the month of 
September was 3,568,200 as compared 
with 4,354,353 for August, according to 
the Rubber Manufacturers Association 
of America. Production during the 
month of September, a year ago, was 
5,494,846. Shipments during Septem- 
ber were 4,498,772 units resulting in an 
inventory decrease to 9,656,392 units. 
Production of inner tubes for the 
month of September reached 4,151,864, 
as compared with 4,384,802 for August, 
and 5,197,085 for September a year ago. 
Inventories were placed at 10,068,293 
units, after shipment of 4,687,260 tubes 
during September. 





To Improve Austin Plant 


DETROIT, Nov. 20—The A. J. Brandt 
Co., consulting engineers, has plans for 
the Butler, Pa., plant of the American 
Austin Car Co., which cover $100,000 
to be expended for improvements, it is 
reported here on good authority. The 
Butler plant formerly was used by the 
Standard Steel Car Co. of Pittsburgh, 
in the manufacture of the Standard 
eight, and has not been in operation 
for several years. 





Fostoria is Reorganized 

FOSTORIA, OHIO, Nov. 19— The 
Fostoria Pressed Steel Co. has been re- 
organized as the Fostoria Pressed Steel 
Corp., with an increase in capital. 
Officers of the new corporation are the 
same, according to an announcement 
from the company. A 50 ft. by 221 ft. 
extension to the main warehouse is be- 
ing built at the Fostoria plant, adding 
11,000 ft. of floor space. 


American Bosch Adding 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., Nov. 20— 
American Bosch Magneto Corp. has 
started a brick and steel addition of 
three stories to its plant to house its 
heat-treating, sand4blasting and scrap 
reclamation operations. Additional 





shipping facilities will be included. 
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National Network 
of Highways Urged 


Arterial Roads Connecting 
Metropolitan Centers 
Are Asked 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 20—Fitting in 
with the Hoover program to stimulate 
industry, agriculture and employment, 
Senator Phipps, Rep., Colorado, on 
Monday of the present week, in com- 
pany with a delegation, laid before the 
President the proposed system of na- 
tional metor highways designed by 
Lester P. Barlow, Detroit engineer, who 
was in the group which called at White 
House. 

The plan would call for the setting 
up of a special commission which would 
study the proposed system of highways 
to connect the larger cities by the so- 
called “bee line” motorways which 
would permit the greatest possible speed 
for passenger cars, trucks and buses 
and would go a long ways, it is de- 
clared, toward relieving the traffic 
situation. Moreover, it was pointed out, 
it would mean the purchase of ma- 
terials, machinery and the increasing 
of employment. 

The proposed plan was laid before 
the President by Senator Phipps as 
chairman of the Committee on Post 
Offices and Public Roads; House Ma- 
jority Leader Tilson of Connecticut; 
Representative Robison of Kentucky, 
ranking Republican of the House Pub- 
lic Roads Committee, and Mr. Barlow. 

“The proposed commission would make 
a thorough study,” said Senator Phipps. 
“Such research work might save years 
of haphazard investigation as well as 
hundreds of millions of dollars to the 
taxpayers of the nation. 

“Roadways on which faster and more 
direct traffic will be permitted are be- 
coming a national necessity, and I be- 
lieve the Federal government should 
take the lead in this important work.” 

The Colorado Senator laid before the 
President a joint resolution which the 
former, together with Representative 
Robison, has introduced and with it a 
detailed drawing of the proposed sys- 
tem and the plan for financing it. 

“Experts on highway problems agree 
that many links in a system of this 
character could now be built and the 
cost of them amortized over a period of 
years out of tolls,” said Representative 
Tilson. 

“No one wishes toll roads or toll 
bridges, if they can be avoided, but it is 
better to have a system of publicly 
owned mail and express motorways 
which shall be toll roads for a time and 
then become free than to have our ar- 
teries of transportation blocked.” 





Autocar Appoints Smith 
ARDMORE, PA., Nov. 20—H. M. 
Coale, vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Autocar Co., announced today 
the appointment of Wilbur W. Smith 
as manager of the Detroit branch. 
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National Survey of Ford Assembly Operations 








(Continued from page 771) 

CLEVELAND, Nov. 20—The Ford 
assembly plant here is working on a 
77 per cent of normal basis, according 
to the management. The payroll is 
carrying the normal number of work- 
men, 1000, but shorter hours are gen- 
erally in effect. This policy was adopted 
to make a general lay-off unnecessary, 
it was said. 


COLUMBUS, Nov. 20—The Ford as- 
sembly plant here on Nov. 15 laid off 
approximately 550 men, because of in- 
ventories, it was announced. The 
plant employs upwards of 600 men. 
The men in the service department and 
executive and office forces are retained. 
It is announced that work will be re- 
sumed at the plant about Dec. 1, but 
possibly on, a reduced schedule. 


DALLAS, Nov. 20—The Ford plant 
at Dallas is practically on a normal 
basis. The present daily output of 270 
cars compares with 330 as a peak dur- 
ing normal years. 





DENVER, Nov. 20—The local Ford 
assembly plant closed this morning. It 
was operating at about 60 per cent of 
capacity. Maximum employment about 
500, with output of 165 units daily. 
It is said the plant will reopen the 
first of the year with production placed 
at 225 units daily, employing 900 
workers. Dealers report ample stocks 
for 45 days, except two models. 


DES MOINES, Nov. 20—The local 
Ford assembly plant has been closed for 
a week, and it is impossible to obtain an 
authoritative statement regarding oper- 
ating schedules or employment. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 20— Ford 
production here is normal with 1150 
employed. The output is 160 cars and 
trucks. Curtailment late this week is 
expected to eliminate passenger cars, 
limiting production to trucks, with pro- 
portionate cut in payroll. 











JACKSONVILLE, Nov. 20— Ford 
employment is normal at the Jackson- 
ville assembly plant. Receipts of ma- 
terial and shipments are normal. Local 
dealers are slightly overstocked. It is 
rumored that the plant will close Nov. 
22 for inventory. Local Ford officials 
refuse to confirm or deny this. 


LOUISVILLE, Nov. 20—Officials of 
the local Ford assembly plant referred 
all inquiries regarding local operations 
to Detroit. It is a well-known fact, 
however, that the local plant closed 
down Nov. 15 for an indefinite period. 
Dealers are stocked with cars, and the 
assembly plant is said to have about 
30 cars on hand to be run out as needed. 


MEMPHIS, Nov. 20—Ford’s schedule 
here has been 313 daily since about 
Nov. 1. The normal schedule was 295 
with a maximum of 335. The assembly 
plant is making installation to increase 
capacity. The present schedule will be 
increased to 400 by Jan. 15 or Feb. 1, 
according to reliable information. Em- 
ployment is slightly above normal. 


MEXICO CITY, Nov. 20—The as- 
sembly plant of the Ford Motor Co. 
has resumed routine operations which 
were suspended when several hundred 
employees struck because company re- 
fused to meet the terms of the proposed 
labor code in Mexico. 








NEW ORLEANS, Nov. 20—The local 
Ford assembling plant reports normal 
operating schedule with an output of 
250 cars per day. Employment is 
normal with approximately 1200 em- 
ployees. 


NEW YORK, Nov. 20—The Kearney, 
N. J., assembly plant of the Ford Motor 
Co. is working at normal capacity 
every day, according to a statement 
made here today. 





NORFOLK, Nov. 20—The Ford as- 
sembly plant in Norfolk closed down on 








Nov. 18 with payroll of approximately 
1200. No announcement was made as 
to date of reopening, but it is under- 
stood to be indefinite pending rumored 
changes in models. 





OKLAHOMA CITY, Nov. 21—Em- 
ployees at the local Ford assembly plant 
are being laid off gradually, according 
to unofficial reports. At present, it is 
estimated that the plant is operating 
with a 30 per cent cut in the number 
employed. 


PITTSBURGH, Nov. 20—The Ford 
Motor Pittsburgh assembly plant is 
working at capacity, according to 
officials. There are 1100 men employed. 
This is normal. 





PORTLAND, Nov. 21—The local 
Ford assembly plant advises that an 
average of 92 cars a day have been 
assembled there for the past five 
months. November sales were approxi- 
mately 1125 units, which required the 
largest production since the inaugura- 
tion of the plant. Employment was 
normal during the five-month period. 
A slight reduction in the working force 
will be made during the remainder of 
the year, to counter an expected sea- 
sonal slump in business. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Nov. 20—The 
Ford Motor plant here is working to 
capacity and three months ago added 
to its force. 








ST. LOUIS, Nov. 20—The local Ford 
plant reports that its production is 
normal, and that there has been no 
recent let-up. 


SEATTLE, Nov. 21—Officials of the 
local Ford assembly plant today an- 
nounced a 50 per cent reduction in the 
personnel of the plant, for two or three 
weeks, due to the necessity of changing 
equipment in the paint department. 





Nine Months’ Sales of Financed Automobiles Summarized 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 20—The number of automobiles financed during the first nine months of the current year, as 
reported to the Department of Commerce by 369 automobile-financing organizations, was 2,699,981, on which $1,259,076,460 
was advanced. This summary will be subject to revision in subsequent issues as reports are received from additional 


concerns. 


Detailed statistics are given below, by months, new cars and used cars being shown separately. Forty-six 


of the smaller firms found it impossible to segregate their operations; their totals are shown in the unclassified group. 














Total New Cars Financed Used Cars Financed Unclassified 
1929 Number Volume Number Volume Number Volume Number Volume 

of Cars in Dollars of Cars in Dollars of Cars in Dollars of Cars in Dollars 

SRE 5 kis Obas been 147,008 $71,939,872 76,157 $47,188,573 66,400 $22,702,351 4,451 $2,048,948 
eg ae 177,960 , 85,263,846 101,712 60,485,230 71,520 22,597,517 4,728 2,181,099 
BEN iin is eeckdewes 290,422 136,287,410 164,648 96,505,505 118,281 36,526,060 7,493 3,255,845 
BME 5.i4senaae<banae 363,339 168,844,566 203,224 119,630,526 151,498 45,381,285 8,617 3,832,755 
Is wcmahe tots teaeataa cats 381,810 176,227,801 210,303 123,691,554 163,500 49,048,413 8,007 3,487,834 
BS. ipasvdasaasanae 369,968 171,883,530 202,457 120,771,728 160,736 48,116,003 6,775 2,995,799 
an wind een isk he 363,226 165,310,672 205,369 117,936,478 151,555 44,704,872 6,302 2,669,322 
Sa er ee ee 323,429 151,595,703 177,204 107,052,134 141,598 42,499,925 4,627 2,043,644 
SOPtemiPer .r000.000% 282,818 131,723,060 155,075 92,008,795 123,445 37,853,924 4,298 1,860,341 
Total (9 mos)..... 2,699,981 $1,259,076,460 1,496,149 $885,270,523 1,148,533 $349,430,350 55,298 $24,375,587 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 








Bendix Predicts Growth 

Aviation industries, both here and in 
Europe, are on the eve of a tremendous 
development, according to Vincent 
Bendix, who has just returned from an 
eight-weeks business trip abroad. “In 
Europe particularly,” Mr. Bendix said, 
“T will look for marked progress in 
aviation development during the next 
year. While abroad I completed plans 
to increase our foreign manufacturing 
facilities so that I feel the company is 
in a particularly strong position to 
share in the prospective benefits to the 
industry.” 





Rothman is Honor Guest 

E. E. Rothman, advertising manager 
of the General Motors Radio Corpora- 
tion of Dayton, Ohio, who was married 
here Nov. 11 to Miss Ruth Kahn, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Kahn 
of Detroit, was tendered a luncheon 
Monday noon, Nov. 11, at the Recess 
Club by H. T. Ewald, president of the 
Campbell-Ewald Company. 





Fokker Promotes Howard 

Fokker Aircraft Corp. of America 
has appointed Ray L. Howard as sales 
engineer, succeeding Charles Froesch, 
who was recently made general service 
manager. Mr. Howard has been asso- 
ciated with the Fokker company for 
nine years as test pilot and liaison engi- 
neer. 





Cierva Returns to Europe 

Juan de la Cierva, Spanish aviator 
and inventor of the autogyro, returned 
to Europe last week aboard the S. S. 
Majestic after having spent some 
months in this country in consultation 
and work with Harold F. Pitcairn of 
Pitcairn Aviation, Inc., which is licensed 
to manufacture the autogyro in this 
country. 





Peerless Appoints Carlin 
The Peerless Motor Car Corp. at 
Cleveland has recently announced the 
appointment of J. A. Carlin as manager 
of the Peerless branch at Philadelphia, 
Pa. Mr. Carlin is a Philadelphian and 
has been associated with Herbert 
Brothers, of Philadelphia, and the W. 

P. Herbert Co. at Los Angeles. 





Ford Yacht Launched 
The new 130-ft. yacht built for Edsel 
B. Ford at the Neponset (Mass.) yards 
of George F. Lawley & Sons Corp., was 
launched last week. Mr. Ford will use 
the vessel late in the winter in cruising 
about southern waters. 





Major R. H. Fleet Sails 
Major Ruben H. Fleet, president of 
Consolidated Aircraft Corp., sailed last 
week on the Panama Pacific liner 
Virginia for a trip in American south- 
ern waters. 








F. C. Crawford 


whose appointment as general manager and 

first vice-president of Thompson Products, 

Inc., was announced this week. Mr. Craw- 

ford was formerly manager of the Detroit 
plant of the company 





Curtice Announces Four 
Promotions in AC Factory 


Harlow H. Curtice, president and 
general manager of the AC Spark Plug 
Co., Flint, Mich., has announced four 
organization promotions. 

W. E. Ross, comptroller of the com- 
pany, now has, in addition to his reg- 
ular duties, direct supervision over the 
purchasing, traffic, production planning 
and stores division. Mr. Ross, who is 
a specialist in accounting, came to the 
AC in 1919 as assistant treasurer after 
several years with the Dupont organ- 
ization, and was promoted a few years 
ago to his present post as comptroller. 

George Mann, assistant treasurer 
for the past several years, has been 
appointed assistant to the president. 
Mr. Mann also joined the AC staff in 
1919 as head of the cost accounting de-~ 
partment. He became assistant comp- 
troller in 1924 and then was promoted 
a short time later to the position of as- 
sistant treasurer. 

Louis Berg, former manager of 
manufacturing, has been named works 
manager, with direct supervision over 
the following departments: master me- 
chanic, works engineering, general 
superintendent, personnel and efficiency. 
Mr. Berg has been with the AC for 12 
years, starting in the experimental en- 
gineering department. 

The fourth promotion is that of A. J. 
Proctor to the position of general super- 
intendent in charge of the several 
divisions. 








Dornier Arrives in U. S. 


Dr. Claude Dornier, designer and 
builder of the world’s largest airplane, 
the Dornier DO-X, arrived in the United 
States this week to cooperate with 
executives of the General Motors Corp. 
and Fokker Aircraft Corp. of America 
in plans for the manufacture of Dornier 
flying boats in the United States. 


LaFrance-Republic Adds Two 

J. W. McKinley and F. W. Goodes 
have joined the field staff of the 
LaF rance-Republic Sales Corp., accord- 
ing to an announcement by vice-presi- 
dent F. D. Soper. Mr. McKinley has 
yeen assigned to the following territory: 
Indiana, Illinois, and part of Iowa, 





Missouri and Wisconsin. Mr. Goodes 
will have charge of sales work in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, Texas, 


Arkansas and part of Iowa. 





Diederichs Joins Autocar 


W. J. Diederichs has joined the 
Autocar Co., motor truck manufac- 
turers, as metallurgist. He will work 
immediately under C. A. Borton, who is 
assistant to the president. Since 1925 
Mr. Diederichs has been a member of 
the metals and process department and 
later of the raw materials inspection 
department of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Mfg. Co. 





Miles Gives Luncheon 

S. A. Miles, manager of the national 
automobile shows, held his pre-show 
luncheon for representatives of the 
trade press at the Engineers’ Club in 
New York Monday. At this time gen- 
eral plans for making the 1930 shows 
better were discussed. 





White Appoints Kiggen 
J. A. Kiggen, Jr., has been appointed 
district manager of New York State 
for the White Co., according to an an- 
nouncement made by Jay Rathbun, vice- 
president of the eastern region. 


Talk It Over 








Ole Evinrude (left), inventor of the out- 
board motor and president of the Outboard 
Motors Corp., is shown discussing the for- 


eign sales outlook with J. W. Shillan, 

European sales manager for the Elto Division 

of Outboard, and J. T. Irgens, chief of the 
engineering staff 
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Construction Gains 
in Automotive Field 


First Half of November Shows 
. Healthy Increase in 
Building Plans 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 21—Reports 
of contemplated construction and con- 
tracts let for additional plant facilities 
in the automotive industry indicate 
that the recent seasonal recession has 
ceased. The first half of the month 
shows a healthy gain over the last two 
weeks of October. 

Machine tool manufacturers report a 
livening of interest in that field, for 
both new and used equipment. 

Among the major projects announced 
this week were: 

William Sharry, New York architect, has 
plans for $125,000 service and repair garage. 

Beaver Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. (auto- 
motive switches), will install assembly 
equipment in new addition. 

Stanley Electric Tool Co., New Britain, 
Conn., has been incorporated to take over 
and manufacture the products of the Uni- 
shear Co. and Ajax Electric Hammer Co., 
both of New York. Production is to be 
centered in New Britain. 

United States Rubber Co., Providence, 
R. I., has asked bids on contract for addi- 
tion to mill to’ cost $50,000 with equipment. 

DuPont Viscoid Co., Leominster, Mass., 
awarded contract to Wiley & Foss, Fitch- 
burg, Mass., for addition to plant to manu- 
facture safety glass for automobiles. Plant 
to cost $1,000,000 with equipment. 

Tilden, Register & Pepper, Philadelphia 
architects, filed plans for $350,000 garage 
project. Total expenditure to be $2,000,000, 
with equipment. 

Brockway Motor Truck Corp., Philadel- 
phia, awarded contract to Nelson Pedley 
Co. for $90,000 service and repair building. 

Central Transportation Co., Trenton, 
N.. J., plans bus service and repair shop 
to cost $85,000 with equipment. 

H. Warwick, Washington, plans $100,000 
service and repair garage. 

Curtiss Airports Corp., New York, will 
spend $100,000 for hangars and recondition- 
ing shops at Baltimore airport, on recently 
acquired 260-acre tract. 
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Sterling Engine Co., Buffalo, filed plans 
for addition to gasoline engine plant to 
cost $80,000 with equipment. 


Walker Lee, Jr., Rochester architect, has 
awarded contract to William Kenney for 
$100,000 repair and service garage. 


Houdaille Co. of Canada, Ltd. (Hotdaille- 
Hershey Corp., Buffalo), will build branch 
plant at Bridgeburg, Ont., first unit to 
cost $75,000 with equipment. 


Kelsey Wheel Corp., Detroit, to build 
$100,000 addition. Albert Kahn, architect. 

Evans Auto Loading Co., Detroit, com- 
pleting branch at Marshfield, Ore., costing 
about $400,000. 

Thompson Aeronautical Corp., Cleveland, 
planning $375,000 plant at Pontiac, Mich. 

Adams Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. (acces- 
sories), has purchased Meyer-Foley Co. 
(parts), and will consolidate operations. 

Northwest Airways, Inc., St. Paul, will 
spend $100,000 for hangars, etc., with equip- 


ment. Paul Steenberg Construction Co., 
contractors. 
Dill Mfg. Co., Cleveland (accessories), 


will build $65,000 plant unit. 


Sterling Grinding Wheel Co., Tiffin, Ohio, 
plans expenditure of $100,000 for additions 
and with equipment. First unit to be 
started soon. 


Snap-On Wrench Co., Milwaukee, will 


build $175,000 addition and equip it with 
machine tools to cost about $125,000. 


Guardian Ajrcraft Corp., St. Louis, 
awarded general contract for aviation 
school at Moberly, Mo. Shops, etc., in- 


cluded in $60,000 project. 

Curtiss Flying Service, Inc., New York, is 
considering buying site of South Jackson- 
ville, Fla., for seaport, landing field, 
hangars and shops, program to cost $100,000. 


Chrysler Building Tops World 


NEW YORK, Nov. 18—The Chrysler 
building, being erected at the corner of 
Lexington Ave.and Forty-second St., has 
reached a height of 1030 ft., making it 
the tallest building in the world. The 
office space reaches a height of 845 ft. 
This is surmounted by a steel structure 
known in the building trade as a vertex, 
making the total height greater than 
that of the Eiffel Tower in Paris and 
the Bank of the Manhattan Co. building 
also now being erected in New York. 
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Tire Dealers Form 
Huge Stores Chain 


Merger of Two Associations 
Creates $50,000,000 
Buying Power 





CHICAGO, Nov. 20—The United Tire 
Stores of America, a purchasing body 
described by its backers as having 
a conservative purchasing power of 
$50,000,000 annually, was organized 
last week as a result of a merger of 
the National Tire Dealers’ Association 
and the Automobile Tire Dealers’ 
League of America. The purchasing 
concern affects 5000 retail tire dealers, 
it was announced. 

The merger of the two membership 
tire dealers’ organizations and the cre- 
ation of the new purchasing body took 
place at the tenth annual convention 
of the National Tire Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. The merged organizations will be 
known as the National Tire Dealers’ 
Association. 

George J. Burger of New York, 
former president of the Automobile Tire 
Dealers’ League, was made president of 
the new purchasing corporation, and he 
explained that this latter body is the 
result of still another merger. The 
Automobile Tire Dealers’ Association, 
purchasing body for the Automobile 
Tire Dealers’ League, was merged today 
with the United Tire Stores Corpora- 
tion of America, incorporated in Dela- 
ware in October, he said. 

Other officers of the new corporation 
include S. B. Harper, of Fort Smith, 
Ark., vice-president; M. J. Barry, 
of Baltimore, second vice-president; 
Thomas J. Lane, of Jersey City, N. J., 
treasurer, and Thomas Barbee, of Louis- 
ville, secretary. 


Pioneer Adding Laboratory 
NEW YORK, Nov. 18—Pioneer In- 
strument Co. of Brooklyn is installing 
a laboratory to occupy 10,000 sq. ft. in 
its enlarged Brooklyn plant. 





Three New Buildings of Current Automotive Types 










The New York Seaplane Air- 

port (above) now in the course 

of construction will be the 

largest seaplane airport in the 

world when completed, its 
backers claim 


New plant of the Thompson 
Products, Inc., at St. Cather- 
ines, Ont. (right), which is 
now being constructed. When 
completed it will have an area 
of 300,000 sq. ft. The office 
section is of two stories. Ade- 
quate allowance for expansion 
is made in the present plans 


The new Chicago plant of the 

Ganschow division, Gears 

Forgings, Inc. (left), is con- 

structed of face-brick with 

terra cotta trim. It is one- 

story, with a monitor through 
the center 
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Beech Announces 
Sales Personnel 


President of ‘Curtiss - Wright 
Sales Corp. Names Other 
Officers 


NEW YORK, Nov. 18—Walter H. 
Beech, president of the Curtiss-Wright 
Sales Corp., formed recently as a divi- 
sion of the Curtiss-Wright Corp. to 
handle the airplane sales of the several 
units comprising the parent company, 
last week announced the names of the 
officers and directors of the new cor- 
poration. The officers are as follows: 
Walter H. Beech, president; J. A. B. 
Smith, vice-president; Edgar N. Gott, 
vice-president; William B. Robertson, 
vice-president; C. W. Loos, treasurer; 
George L. Mentley, secretary. 

The directors include the following: 
C. M. Keys, chairman; Richard F. Hoyt, 
J. A. B. Smith, Walter H. Beech, C. W. 
Cuthell, C. S. Jones. 

Headquarters have been established 
in the Curtiss-Wright Building, New 
York City, and all distribution will be 
controlled from this point. Mr. Beech 
has appointed George L. Mentley, for- 
merly of Curtiss Flying Service, assist- 
ant sales manager, and Stanley W. 
Jacques, formerly of Keystone Loening, 
as advertising and sales promotion 
manager. 








Rubber Growers Committee 
Recommends United Selling 


NEW YORK, Nov. 18—The com- 
mittee appointed by the British Rubber 
Growers Association last April to in- 
quire into the possibilities of a coopera- 
tive selling plan for crude rubber has 
submitted its report recommending that 
the leading producing groups be ap- 
proached with a view to obtaining an 
agreement to such a plan, according to 
a cable dispatch received by the Rubber 
Exchange. 

This agreement would virtually con- 
trol about 80 per cent of the London 
companies’ outputs and it is believed 
that the smaller companies would fall 
in line. It is understood, according to 
Exchange authorities, that the recom- 
mendations were carried out. The re- 
port also intimates that concrete pro- 
posals may be put forward envisaging 
restriction of output in conjunction 
with the Dutch producers. 





Rene Cozette 


PARIS, Nov. 1—Rene Cozette, a 
well-known French automobile engineer 
specializing in carburetors, was killed 
recently in an accident on the Monthlery 
track in connection with tests which 
he carried out on a new racing car of 
his.design. M. Cozette also did credit- 


able work in connection with super- 
chargers, and spent six months in this 
country at the AC Spark Plug plant 
in Flint, in supercharger development. 
At the beginning of the present year 
he founded the Cozette Automobile 
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Used Airplane Trade-In is Becoming 
Serious Problem, Commerce Report Indicates 

















WASHINGTON, Nov. 20—The in- 
creasing output of airplanes has brought 
to the manufacturer the serious prob- 
lem of handling used planes traded in 
for new ones, it was announced at the 
Department of Commerce. 

The importance of this problem is in- 
dicated by the fact that there are today 
6482 planes licensed and 3109 more 
identified, with an estimated production 
of 7000 planes this year. This means 
that the number of used planes which 
will be traded in or resold will be 
greatly increased, it is stated. 

Many dealers are refitting and over- 
hauling used planes and reselling them. 
There were 4906 planes whose owner- 
ship was transferred last year, and in 
the previous year there were 2039 trans- 
fers of ownership, it was stated. These 
figures indicate an increase of more 
than 100 per cent in the used plane 
business. 

A great many dealers have service 
organizations which are engaged in 
conditioning airplanes for resale. There 
also are other independent firms which 
handle these planes. 

The Department of Commerce, to 
protect buyers of used aircraft, has put 
into effect regulations which provide 
that the airplane must be relicensed 
when it is resold. The value of this 
requirement is that the regulations 
must show the airplane to be airworthy 
before it can be resold. 

The regulations require that a 
thorough examination must be made 
which must show that the plane is in 
flying condition and that it is safe be- 
fore it can be sold again. They also 


provided that, on the date of sale or 
transfer of license, the vendor of the 
aircraft must report in writing to the 
Secretary of Commerce the date of sale 
or transfer and the name and residence 
of the person who buys the plane, and 
at the same time return the aircraft 
license and metal plane furnished by 
the Department of Commerce. This 
system eliminates the possibility of the 
plane being stolen, it was stated. 

These laws apply, however, only in 
interstate operations. Dealers who 
operate only within states which do not 
have legislative protection are not pre- 
vented from selling aircraft which are 
not airworthy. When operations are 
carried on between states the buyer is 
protected by Federal regulations, but 
is not protected when operations. are 
carried on within the borders of the 
state, it was stated. 

This situation makes it absolutely 
important for states who do not have 
adequate protection by legislation to 
put into effect regulations which would 
make the possibility of defective air- 
craft being resold, it was brought out. 
Uniform legislation is important also 
because if several states have different 
laws and others have none, the airplane 
pilot on cross-country flights will en- 
counter confusing rules and regulations 
which may endanger his life or the 
lives of passengers, it was stated. This 
makes it desirable that states not only 
draft laws covering airworthiness of 
aircraft, competency of airmen and 
operation of aircraft in the air, it was 
suggested, but that they draft laws 
identical with the Federal requirements. 





Parts Company at Courbevoie, a suburb 
of Paris, for which he designed a two- 
stroke opposed-piston engine with 
crankshafts at opposite ends of the cyl- 
inders. The engine was fitted into a 
racing car, and it was in testing out 
this car on the Monthlery track that 
Cozette met his death at the age of 34. 


McCord Gets Refund 

DETROIT, Nov. 18—A. C. McCord, 
president of the McCord Radiator & 
Manufacturing Company, yesterday an- 
nounced that the company has secured 
a final adjustment of its long pending 
claim against the income tax depart- 
ment of the government in which ex- 
cess taxes of several hundred thousand 
dollars were involved, and have secured 
a cancellation of all such excess and 
have received a cash refund payment 
of $164,441. 








Auto-Lite Acquires Lock Rights 

TOLEDO, Nov. 20—Electric Auto- 
Lite Co. has acquired patent rights on 
Shaler auto lock from Shaler Lock Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and will soon start 
quantity production of the accessory in 
the Toledo plant. 








Soviet Engages Engineers 

NEW YORK, Nov. 18—The Amtorg 
Trading Corp. has entered into con- 
tracts with a number of individual engi- 
neers to enter the Soviet Union to 
instruct Soviet workers in the use of 
tractors and heavy combines. Twenty- 
three of these mechanics engaged by 
the State Grain Trust have already 
sailed, with 26 more expected to sail 
shortly. These 49 machinery instructors 
and supervisors engaged by the State 
Grain Trust were retained on the recom- 
mendation of the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co. and the International Harvester Co. 





Reduces Air Taxi Rate 
NEW YORK, Nov. 18— Curtiss- 
Wright Flying Service has reduced 
passenger tariffs to nine cents a mile 
per passenger, which is 25 per cent be- 
low the former charge, according to 
Major E. H. Brainard, vice-president. 





Waltham Making Aviation Clock 

NEW YORK, Nov. 18— Waltham 
Watch Co. is manufacturing for the 
Pioneer Instrument Co. an aviation 
clock designed to show the time of 
flight. 
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Development of Great Air Transport | 
System in U.S. is Inevitable, Says Young | 











WASHINGTON, Nov. 18—Great dis- 
tances between centers of population, 
the lack of international boundaries and 
density of commerce make the develop- 
ment of a great system of air trans- 
portation in America inevitable, the 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, Clarence M. Young, stated 
in a recent address before the Municipal 
Airport Conference at the Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

In comparing progress of commercial 
aviation in America with European 
development, Mr. Young said that 
although Europe had started earlier 
and had heavily subsidized air trans- 
port systems, America now has every- 
thing in commercial aeronautics found 
abroad, and a great deal more. 

A combination of speed, reliability 
and comfort is fundamental to the suc- 
cessful operation of any air transport 
system, in any country, he said. 

His address follows in part: Practi- 
cally every important capital in Europe 
is now served by one or more air lines. 
Austria, Belgium, Czechosiovakia, Den- 
mark, Finland, France, Germany, Great 
Britain. Hungary, Italy, The Nether- 
lands, Poland, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, all are utilizing aircraft. 
Despite the handicap of a multiplicity 
of international borders, air commerce 
is growing steadily in Europe. 


| making 





Last year, Germany flew 17,030,565 
miles, carried 115,000 passengers, han- 
dled 1,130,000 pounds of mail, and trans- 
ported 4,282,000 pounds of baggage and 
express. France was not far hehind 
with 3,753,133 miles flown in regular 
service, 21,000 passengers carried, 
1,607,280 pounds of mail and 2,755,000 
pounds of baggage and express. The 
figures for other European nations 
might be cited; but suffice it to say that 
practically every country in Europe is 
large strides in civil aero- 
nautics. , 

Last year, for example, the postal 
administration of Spain started a serv- 
ice whereby mail for international air 
transport is received by Spanish post 
offices for 16 different European nations. 
The Italian government is encouraging 
the use of private aircraft, both of 
national and of foreign registration, by 
providing airport facilities and services. 

During the first three months of 
operation of the through lines, more 
than five tons of mail were carried 
between England and India. Great 
Britain has, in addition to its numerous 
scheduled air lines, 13 subsidized flying 
clubs and five independent ones. These 
subsidized flying clubs at the end of 
1928 had 3288 members compared with 
only 780 three years earlier, and now 
have 420 qualified pilots. 





Zschopauer Motor Works 


Increases Capital Stock 
BERLIN, Nov. 11—The Zschopauer 
Motor Works of Zschopau, Saxony, 
Germany, which came to the notice of 
the American automobile industry 
something more than a year ago, when 
its former sole owner, H. Rasmussen, 
purchased the assets of the defunct 
Rickenbacker Motor Car Co., has re- 
cently increased its capital stock from 
1,000,000 to 10,000,000 marks. 

It is stated that the business of the 
concern, which some time ago took over 
the Audi Motor Works, manufacturing 
a high-class eight-cylinder car, has in- 
creased greatly in recent years, its 
turnover having attained 42,000,000 
marks in 1928. To handle the increased 
business properly it became necessary 
to refinance the concern, and arrange- 
ments were made with a group, whereby 
additional stock to the amount of 
9,000,000 marks will be issued and the 
firm will be granted a long term-loan 
to the amount of 5,000,000 marks. 


Crude Rubber Active 

NEW YORK, Nov. 18—Crude rubber 
trading and prices both increased some- 
what last week due to a feeling of 
greater confidence and to the anticipa- 
tion of smaller shipments from the 
East during November, according to the 
F. R. Henderson Corp. This increasing 
activity in prices follows the record low 








price in the history of the Exchange 
when December rubber went to 15.70 
a lb. Rumors of intended action by 
British and Dutch growers toward a co- 
operative selling organization and the 
adoption of a five-day-a-week tapping 
schedule also served to bolster up prices. 





Executives’ Group Buys 


Henry & Wright Mfg. Co. 
HARTFORD, CONN., Nov. 18—A 
controlling interest in The Henry & 
Wright Mfg. Co. has been purchased 
by executives connected with Stone & 
Webster, Inc., of Boston. 

At a meeting held in Boston on 
Nov. 14, the following officers and 
directors were elected: C. J. Sorrells, 
chairman of board; J. F. Funk, presi- 
dent; W. J. Henry, vice-president; F. H. 
Farnham, treasurer; D. C. Jewett, 
secretary. 

Richard Harte, W. J. Hopkins, H. G. 
Philbrook, W. A. Ready, W. J. Henry, 
were elected directors. 





N. J. Registrations Lead Year Ago 

NEW YORK, Nov. 18—New car 
registrations in New Jersey during 
October totaled 8973 units as compared 
with 10,473 in September and with 7977 
in October a year ago, according to 
Sherlock & Arnold. This brings ten 
months’ registrations to 115,613 as com- 
pared with 97,778 in the first ten months 
a year ago. 
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Germany Reduces 
Aviation Subsidy 


Cut in Budget Expected to 
Affect Air Transport 
Operations 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18—Although 
an appropriation of 54,670,000 marks 
for the year of 1929 had been contem- 
plated by the German federal govern- 
ment for the development of various 
branches of aeronautics, this proposed 
subsidy has been reduced to 27,970,000 
marks, according to a report received 
Nov. 18 in the Department of Com- 
merce from Assistant Trade Commis- 
sioner A. Douglas Cook, Berlin. The 
report follows in full text: 

It is thought in the German trade 
that air transport will be seriously af- 
fected by the budget cut. The subsidy, 
which in 1928 totaled 22,500,000 marks, 
has been cut to approximately 10,000,- 
000. The fundamental purpose of the 
appropriation is to advance and sup- 
port air traffic undertakings which fur- 
nish a regular schedule service. 

The appropriation of 15,480,000 
marks for airplanes and equipment to 
be used for operating purposes by the 
Deutsche Luft Hansa and for experi- 
mentation and testing purposes by the 
German Aeronautics Experimental In- 
stitute and to aid in the development 
of flying personnel by the Deutsche 
Verehrsflieger Schule has been reduced 
to 4,230,000 marks. 

The plant of the institute located 
at Berlin-Adlershof receives 1,600,000 
marks. This plant tests all planes and 
their parts and engages very exten- 
sively in research work. Its work is 
similar to that of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce. 





Offer for Fiat Rejected 


ROME, Nov. 18—Negotiations which 
have been going on for some time for 
the purchase of the Fiat Motor Works 
by General Motors have failed because 
of the unwillingness of Italian interests 
to relinquish control. 

General Motors remains the holder 
of a small block of Fiat shares which 
were given in exchange for machinery 
purchased by the Fiat works in 
America. 





Chevrolet Units Reopen 


DETROIT, Nov. 18—Following sus- 
pension of operations for the annual 
inventory, two of the three major units 
of the Chevrolet Motor Co. factory at 
Flint, the sheet metal and motor de- 
partments, were reopened Nov. 15. In- 
cluded in the opening of the plant is 
the starting of the newest unit, Plant 
No. 10, which has just been completed 
for the production of additional metal 
stampings. The assembly plant, which 
was closed recently, some time after the 
closing of the sheet metal and motor 
departments, is to be reopened in about 
10 days. 
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Automotive Wholesaler 


Elected to Head N.S.P.A. 
DETROIT, Nov. 18—R. A. Kiken of 
the Motive Parts Company of America, 
Inc., Chicago, was elected president of 
the National Standard Parts Associ- 
ation at the annual election of that 
organization held in the ballroom of 
the Book-Cadillac Hotel, Thursday 
evening of last week. 

Other officers elected are: C. M. 
Burgess, Burgess-Norton Mfg. Co., 
Geneva, IIl., vice-president; J. N. Kirk, 
World Bestos Corp., Paterson, N. J.; 
H. Reisser, Link and Belt Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. P. Rotzell, E. P. Rotzell 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa., and O. M. 
Anderson, Northern Automotive Supply 
Co., Bay City, Mich., directors, and 
T. H. Peacock, T. H. Peacock, Calgary, 
Alberta, Canada, honorary director. 

This election took place at the close 
of the annual N.S.P.A. show and con- 
vention which has drawn automotive 
parts men from ali over the country 
to Detroit during the past week. The 
event closed last Friday, after an all- 
day show session. 


New Car Assembly Plant 


is Opened in South India 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 18—A motor 
assembly plant, with a clear floor area 
of 10,500 sq. ft., has just been placed 
in operation in south India by a British 
firm of Madras, according to a report 
from the assistant trade commissioner 
at Calcutta, Robert C. Cockburn, made 
public Nov. 16 by the Department of 
Commerce. The department’s state- 
ment follows: 

The workshop occupies a site of some 
28 grounds (a ground is 2240 sq. ft.) 
just opposite to the company’s other 
workshop in the Smith’s Road. The 
building is 175 ft. by 60 ft., and is in- 
tended for unpacking and assembling 
motor cars with a view to speed up 
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Swedish Railroad 
Uses Diesel Car 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 18— 
The Swedish Railroad Company 
has recently begun operation of a 
Diesel driven railroad car, accord- 
ing to a report just issued by the 
transportation division of the De- 
partment of Commerce. It is 
claimed by those interested that 
the cost of operation is very low, 
and if this proves to be the case 
several of the private railways in 
Sweden may use coaches of this 
type in an effort to meet the 
steadily and rather rapidly in- 
creasing competition offered by 
the bus companies. 











production to a considerable extent. 
This is the first sign of a big expan- 
sion in workshop capacity in south India 
and it is the aim of the company to 
further augment similar buildings. 





Edelmann Acquires Company 


CHICAGO, Nov. 19—E. Edelmann 
& Co., manufacturer of automotive 
battery hydrometers, has taken over 
the entire hydrometer manufacturing 
and distributing business of the Acid 
Supply Utilities, Inc., of Chicago, ac- 
cording to an announcement from the 
Edelmann Company. 





Packard Officers Reelected 


DETROIT, Nov. 18—At the annual 
meeting of Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, Nov. 14, officers and directors 
were reelected. Alvan Macauley, presi- 
dent, said there are now approximately 
30,000 stockholders. It was also an- 
nounced that the company has with- 
drawn all its funds from the New York 
call money market. 
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Next Year’s Paris Show 
May Lack Trucks, Cycles 


PARIS, Nov. 4 (Special)—Paris will 
hold its automobile show next year in 
the Grand Palais, from Oct. 2 to 12 
inclusive, according to Henri Cezanne, 
general manager. Rumors have been 
afloat that the show would be dropped 
in 1930, but Cezanne declares that this 
possibility has never been considered 
by the managing committee. 

It is not certain, however, if the truck 
and motor cycle shows, which usually 
follow the passenger car exhibition, will 
be held, for the Grand Palais has been 
secured for an aviation display im- 
mediately following the car _ show. 
Early next year a decision will be taken 
either to erect a special building for the 
truck section or to hold the latter ex- 
hibition later in the year. 





Rubber Consumption Rises 


NEW YORK, Nov. 18—Crude rubber 
consumption in the United States dur- 
ing October is estimated at 34,800 long 
tons, according to the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association. This compares with 
consumption of 34,709 long tons during 
September and makes the consumption 
for the first ten months 418,614 long 
tons as compared with 372,646 during 
the corresponding period of 1928. Con- 
sumption of reclaimed rubber is esti- 
mated at 18,024 long tons in October 


and 199,077 during the ten-month 
period. 





Air Line Operators Join 

NEW YORK, Nov. 18—Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, operating a 
coast-to-coast air rail line, has in- 
augurated joint operations with Mad- 
dux Air Lines. These unified operations 
will permit direct service from New 
York to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
San Diego and Agua Caliente, Mexico. 





Calendar of Coming 











Events 





SHOWS 


New York Automobile Salon 
National Power Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York Dec. 2-7 


Pe 


Baltimore, Aircraft .........+-+++- Dec. 9-14 
Philadelphia, Automobile ........ Jan. 11-18 
Buffalo, Automobile ...........-- Jan. 11-18 
Milwaukee Automobile Show ....Jan. 11-18 
Cincinnati, Automobile .......... Jan. 12-18 
Boston, Automobile ..........++- Jan. 18-25 
Detroit, Automobile ........-..+- Jan, 18-25 
Baltimore, Automobile .......... Jan. 18-25 
Harrisburg, Automobile ......... Jan. 18-25 
Louisville, Automobile ........... Jan. 18-25 
Hartford, Automobile ........... Jan. 18-25 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Automobile ...... Jan, 18-25 
Brooklyn, Automobile ...........- Jan. 18-25 
Rochester, Automobile .......... Jan. 20-25 


Columbus, Automobile ...... Jan, 26-Feb. 1 
Wilkes-Barre, Autcmobile ...Jan, 27-Feb. 1 
San Francisco, Cal., Automobile...Feb. 1- 
Toledo, Ohio, Automobile 


Wichita, Automobile .........++++- Feb. 3-8 
Cumberland, Automobile .......... Feb. 3-8 
Syracuse, Automobile ............. Feb. 3-8 
Ottawa, Automobile ...........ee-. Feb. 3-8 
Peoria, Automobile ...........+++. Feb. 4-8 








St. Louis, Automobile ............. Feb. 4-9 
New York, American Legion, Avia- 
WOE 5.cacpandeccanensccsesened Feb. 9-15 
Denver, Automobile ............. Feb. 10-15 
Sheboygan, Automobile ......... Feb. 10-16 
Mankato, Automobile ........... Feb. 12-15 
Providence, Automobile ......... Feb. 14-22 


Camden, N. J., Automobile..Feb. 24-Mar. 1 
Des Moines, Automobile ....Feb. 24-Mar. 1 
Seattle, Wash., Automobile..Feb. 25-Mar. 2 
Detroit (All-American Aircraft)..April 5-13 
OIE 55.50.00 00400508000%05 Nov. 14-24 
London, Motorcycles 


Brussels Auto Salon .....ccccccccccee Dec. 7 
New York National.......cccccccee Jan, 4-11 
Newark (N. J.) Automobile Show. Jan. 11-18 
Boston Automobile Show......... Jan. 13-25 


Chicago National, Coliseum..Jan. 25-Feb. 1 
Cleveland Automobile Show..Jan. 25-Feb. 1 


CONVENTIONS 


American Petroleum Institute, cake, 
ec. 


Asbestos Brake Lining Assn., New 
EE 5c.0k0.00b sts ninnsnseensbsseen Dec. 11 

Ohio Assn. of Commercial Haulers, 
CII io nk60dcccncsensosecen Jan, 30-31 





American Society Mechanical Engi- 
neers, New York Dec, 2-6 
Highway Research Board, Ninth An- 
nual Meeting, Washington, D. C. 
‘iii an Dec. 12-13 
ation utomobile Dealers A: - 
tion, New York City — 


ee ee ey 


beeen deeweles Jan. 6 
American Roadbuilders Associati 
Atlantic Clty ..........cc00. "72 . i118 


American Institute Electrical Engineers, 
New Yor Jan. 27-31 


National Automotive Dealers Associa- 
tion, Chicago 


ie te oo Jan. 27-28 
outhwest Road Show and h 
enlace sili ippiprel eb. 35-28 


American Society Mechanical Engineers 
Fiftieth Anniversary Celebration: 
New York 


iia acai anv unt a a alae eval April 5 

IN IN, Me unde kde bdecdencesenee April 7 

WUE, I Oe. so o.6.0:0:0:0:6:0 00-008 April 8-9 
Ss. A. E. 

Annual Meeting, Detroit.......... Jan. 21-24 
SALONS 

Hotel Commodore, New York City..Dec. 1-7 

Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles...... Feb. 8-15 


Palace Hotel, San Francisco, 
Feb. 22-Mar. 1 





